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Month  after  month  these  Canco  ads  are  reaching  practically 
all  the  leading  home  economists  in  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  the  vast  number  teaching  in  public  schools,  high 
schools,  and  colleges,  offering  them  authoritative  A.M.  A.- 
approved  FACTS  about  canned  foods  for  class  lessons. 
Thus,  students  (and  through  them  their  mothers)  learn 
these  important  food  facts  from  thoroughly  reliable  sources. 
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FEATURES 


BRISTLING  WITH  SPLENDI 


THIS  IS  THE  LOCK-SEAM  BODY-MAKER  FOR 


THE 


CAMEROH  300  -PER  MINUTE  LINE 


OF  CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


1,  Faulty  blank  is  quickly  removed  while  solder¬ 
ing  attachment  is  automatically  cleared. 

2.  Flux  is  applied  before  seam  is  formed,  through 
means  of  constant  level  flux  pots. 


3a  Automatic  solenoid-operated  brake  stops  ma¬ 
chine  in  1/10  second. 

4b  Water  cooled  external  solder  horn  for  litho¬ 
graphed,  enamel  lined  cans. 


OAeAe.  ^eutuAe^  aie  LndC\jiiduatCf^  deAchlb-exL  in  ifit  ^oitoAxxinq.  ediUcxni: 

2b  Flux  application  has  been  siven  much  study.  With  this  machine,  the  flux 
is  applied  to  the  body-blank  hooks  and  laps  before  the  lockseam  is  form¬ 
ed  and  bumped.  With  our  method  the  flux  is  applied  where  it  will  be 
most  effective,  resulting  in  a  good  solid  sweat  throughout  the  seam.  The 
proper  amount  of  flux  is  applied — no  more,  no  less. 


Flux  is  automatically  held  at  the  proper  level  at  all  times  through  means 
of  vacuum-feed  flux-containers.  They  can  be  filled  while  the  machine  is 
in  operation.  They  each  hold  a  quart,  which  provides  long  runs  between 
refills  and  minimizes  the  danger  of  "dope-skippers.^^ 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CH\CAGO,  ILLINOIS 


PACKERS  CANS  FOR  1937 

sold  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
St.  Louis,  Houston,  Madison  and 
other  selected  points. 


To  be  fair  and  helpful  in  all  its  relations 
is  Crown  Can’s  stated  purpose  and  policy.  Yet  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  without  adequate  performance  could  bring  but  little 
benefit  to  users  of  cans. 

This  season’s  operations  of  Crown  Can  have  fulfilled 
every  obligation.  Its  huge,  modern  plants  have  produced 
millions  of  cans.  Deliveries  have  been  made  to  many  parts 
of  the  country.  The  work  of  its  field  men  and  laboratory 
staff  has  been  highly  pleasing  to  customers. 

Packers  and  other  users  of  cans  have  expressed  their 
hearty  approval  of  Crown  Can’s  policy  and  performance. 
Crown  Can  has  done  the  job  it  set  out  to  do.  Crown  Can 
has  kept  the  faith. 

Continued  success  of  this  mutually  beneficial  policy  de¬ 
pends  on  team  work.  Are  you  with  us? 


CONTINENTAL 

compant 


THS 

CONTINENTAL 

MAN 

IS  MESE  A6AIN! 


That’s  what  you  II  say  when  you’re  a  Continental  customer. 
Always  at  your  service,  our  closing  machine  men  check  con¬ 
stantly  when  you’re  canning  — making  doubly  sure  that  every¬ 
thing  is  running  smoothly. 


^^elher  day  or  night,  our  service  men  are 
ready  to  ride  the  highways  and  byw'ays  upon  a 
moment’s  notice  should  unexpected  difliculties 
arise. 

That’s  part  of  the  ABC  of  Continental’s  story  of 
satisfied  customers. 


Highest  quality  cans.  Any  quantity. 
On  time.  There  are  45  conveniently 
located  modern  Continental  plants 
—  each  a  guarantee  of  unfailing 
service. 


Closing  machines  to  meet  every  need 
of  speed  and  efficiency.  That’s  why  Con¬ 
tinental  customers  get  by  their  “peak 
loads”  successfully. 

Service  you  can  count  on  when  you  need 
it.  Continental’s  many  services  for  its 
customers  leave  them  free  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  getting  in  the  crops — canning 
them,  and  selling  the  packs. 

Talk  to  the  Continental  representative 
and  see  how  we  ean  serve  you  economi¬ 
cally  and  more  efficiently. 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO'  ' 
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EDITORIALS 

M USINGS — The  stratospheric  movement  of  meat 
prices  will  help  immensely  in  the  sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  canned  foods. 

♦  *  * 

The  National  Retail  Grocers  Association  has  decided 
to  meet  the  chains  in  the  good  work  of  helping  rid 
the  market  of  surpluses.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
or  not  they  can  call  their  full  forces  into  action  as 
quickly,  and  as  uniformly,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
the  chains.  Decidedly  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
them  to  co-operate  in  such  movements,  rather  than  to 
oppose,  or  remain  idle  as  a  fight  against  the  chains. 
Canned  peaches  will  afford  the  first  good  example  of 
the  results.  If  both  chains  and  independents  get  behind 
the  moving  of  this  so-called  surplus  it  will  soon  be 
converted  into  a  shortage.  And  that  is  the  line-up 
for  the  play. 

*  *  * 

Trouble  is  that  what  formerly  would  have  been 
surpluses,  now-a-days  under  the  tremendous  consumer 
demand,  rapidly  turn  into  shortages ;  bartlett  pears,  for 
instance.  Dried  peas  and  beans  may  soon  step  into 
the  same  position.  And  you  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
Government’s  charitable  gesture  to  help  canned  toma¬ 
toes.  Good  old  Dame  Nature  loves  to  fool  ’em. 

*  *  * 

Facts  are  displacing  opinions  or  ideas  about  market¬ 
ing  conditions,  and  this  is  the  explanation  of  much 
that  may  seem  surprising.  The  Government  has  un¬ 
earthed  a  mass  of  such  data.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  for  instance,  based  on  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  a  total  of  almost  a  quarter 
million  families  in  50  cities  well  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  shows  that  families  with  incomes 
below  $2,000  own  60  per  cent  of  all  automobiles;  40 
per  cent  of  all  mechanical  refrigerators;  81  per  cent 
of  all  reporting  saying  they  use  electricity  as  lighting 
fuel,  and  here  is  the  blinger:  “However,  the  most 
illuminating  feature  of  the  study,  and  the  chief  point 
of  permanent  interest,  is  the  evidence  that  in  no  city 
studied  is  there  a  marked  departure  from  the  general 
story  with  respect  to  the  relationship  between  family 
income  and  use  of  the  goods  selected  for  purpose  of 
illustration.  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  NUMBER  OF 
USERS  OF  THESE  PRODUCTS  (caps  are  theirs)  in¬ 
cluding  conveniences  sometimes  referred  to  as  luxuries, 
the  upper  income  classes  are  shown  to  be  of  relatively 
small  importance.” 


For  years  the  tendency  has  been  to  consider  the 
Southern  market  as  poor  and  cheap.  The  investiga¬ 
tion  we  have  noted  several  times  as  being  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  19  small  cities,  140 
villages  and  66  farm  counties,  as  to  “How  much  income 
the  American  family  receives,  and  how  it  is  spent,” 
develops  this  sample  report:  “Income  of  1,816  families 
in  18  North  Carolina  and  Mississippi  villages  is  higher 
than  the  average,”  of  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
average  there  was  $2,186  for  an  average  family  of  4.0 
persons,  the  rent  $15.00  per  month.  Another :  “Family 
income  in  19  Illinois  and  Iowa  villages  averages  low — 
but  rents  low  also.”  Their  average  was  $1,022  for  a 
family  of  3.8  persons;  the  rent  was  $10.00,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $13.00  in  15  Kansas  and  North  Dakota 
villages ;  $15.00  in  12  California  villages ;  $17.00  in  14 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts  villages,  and  $18.00  in  7 
Colorado,  Montana  and  South  Dakota  villages.  “In¬ 
come  in  Eugene,  Ore.,  families  averages  high” — $1,729 
for  a  family  of  3.4  persons,  average  rent  paid  $20.” 
These  reports  were  not  selected,  they  were  taken  at 
random  from  the  many  individual  reports  coming  in. 
They  ought  to  be  an  invaluable  guide  to  you  when 
seeking  a  market  for  your  canned  foods. 

HERE’S  A  PUZZLER — Most  any  hotel  owner  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  profit  out 
of  his  dining  room;  has  been  so  regarded  for  years. 
It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  us  how  any  restauranteur 
ever  makes  any  money,  and  if  you  will  study  it,  we 
think  you  will  find  that  the  turn-over  in  restaurant 
ownership  is  greater  than  in  any  other  line  of  industry. 
But  there  seems  always  “a  sucker”  ready  to  step  in, 
to  take  over  the  place,  and,  apparently,  to  show  him 
how  to  make  money.  In  such  frame  of  mind  read  this 
from  Sales  Management  for  October  1st: 

Back  yonder  in  ’31,  when  everything  was  screwy,  there 
came  to  Los  Angeles  a  young  man  with  a  super-screwy 
idea.  He  had  grown  up  over  in  China  where  his  pappy  was 
a  missionary  and  business  men  tunked  their  foreheads 
meaningly  when  his  scheme  was  announced.  In  a  few 
words  his  plan  was  this: 

He  was  going  to  open  a  cafeteria  where  everyone  was 
welcome  to  eat,  money  or  no.  In  other  words,  if  a  customer 
walked  right  out,  nothing  would  be  said.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  customer  thought  he  was  charged  too  much  he 
could  write  his  own  check.  To  make  it  all  fair,  if  the 
customer  thought  he  was  charged  too  little  he  could  up  the 
check  at  his  own  whim. 

The  cafeteria  was  to  have  no  employees.  The  busboy, 
the  soup-dipper,  the  hasher  and  the  pearl  diver  each  was 
to  be  known  as  an  “associate”  and  an  associate  besides 
drawing  a  fixed  salary,  was  also  a  sort  of  non-investing 
stockholder  who  got  a  cut  of  the  profits  when /if. 

Ice  cream  was  to  sell  for  three  cents  a  dip;  vegetables, 
four  to  six  cents,  including  potatoes  and  tomatoes;  limeade 
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and  sherbert  were  to  be  free.  The  slogan  was  to  be  “A 
Tra-ful  for  a  Tri-ful.” 

If  a  customer  was  broke  he  could  charge  his  food  and 
pay  for  it  when  he  got  his  money.  If  he  didn’t  have  a  job 
he  could  register  and  the  cafeteria  management  would  try 
to  find  him  one.  He  could  also  borrow  books  from  the 
cafteria’s  “Success  Library.”  It  all  sounded  rather  goofy. 
Let’s  turn  the  picture  up  to  now! 

Clifton’s  Cafeteria  serves  from  15,000  to  20,000  meals 
every  day.  It’s  one  of  Los  Angeles’  show  spots  and  no¬ 
body  would  think  of  going  there  without  eating  in  it  any 
more  than  they’d  think  of  missing  a  visit  to  Hollywood. 

Clifford  E.  Clinton,  for  that’s  the  name  of  the  guy  with 
the  screwy  idea,  now  operates  three  Class  A  hotels  and 
has  a  lodge  up  in  the  mountains  where  cabins  can  accom¬ 
modate  200  guests;  a  night’s  stopover  and  three  meals, 
$1.75. 

One  of  his  hotels  is  reserved  for  his  “associates,”  of  whom 
there  are  now  600,  and  they  get  their  living  quarters  at 
cost.  An  associate  gets  25  per  cent  off  on  his  food  bill  and 
if  he  has  any  dependents  they  get  50  per  cent  off.  If  an 
associate  gets  sick  he  has  free  hospitalization  up  to  four 
weeks  for  each  year  of  service  and  sick  pay  on  the  same 
basis.  If  a  convalescent  is  homeless  or  out  of  funds  he 
is  welcome  to  come  to  Mr.  Clinton’s  fine  home  out  on  select 
Los  Feliz  Boulevard  as  a  guest. 

“Associates”  may  also  borrow  money  at  6  per  cent  or  they 
can  deposit  their  savings  with  the  organization  and  draw 
4  per  cent.  There’s  a  “wishing  well”  in  the  cafeteria  and 
if  you  toss  a  penny  into  it  the  house  will  match  it  and  the 
two  cents  will  go  to  charity. 

Some  persons  have  gone  out  without  paying  their  bills — 
yes,  some  thousands  of  them — ^but,  human  nature  being  such 
as  it  is,  Mr.  Clinton  has  done  right  well.  It  is  a  case  of  a 
screwy  idea  making  good — or  was  it  screwy? 

Forget  the  Costermonger  style  of  its  telling  and  let 
this  story  sink  under  the  skin.  How  did  this  man  start 
from  scratch,  feed  the  multitude  at  sub-minimum 
prices,  stand  the  imposition  of  thousands  of  “spongers”, 
and  yet  pile  up  a  fortune?  A  revelation  of  this  kind 
sets  the  cost-accountants  wild.  Any  wonder  the  public 
is  asking  food  producers,  for  instance,  to  explain:  in 
olden  days  you  had  little  machinery  and  a  mass  of 
hand  labor ;  because  of  that,  production  was  uncertain 
in  quantity  and  quality,  and  the  losses  from  spoilage, 
and  claims,  were  tremendous;  today  your  farms  or 
plants  are  equipped  with  labor-saving,  cost-saving  and 
quality-improving  machinery;  the  products  handled 
more  rapidly  and  consequently  more  sanitarily  and  at 
a  total  saving  of  that  spoilage  loss  of  old,  and  with  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  number  of  “hands”,  despite  an 
immensely  increased  output.  Why,  then  does  not  some 
of  this  saving  show  in  the  prices  to  the  consumers? 
In  other  words  why  is  it  not  possible  to  sell  the  same 
goods  at  a  fraction  or  even  half  of  the  old  price,  and 
yet  make  a  larger  profit  than  those  old  codgers  did? 
Just  the  reverse  is  true,  you  know.  Clinton  did  it  in 
the  restaurant  business,  what’s  the  matter  with  our 
farmers,  the  growers,  the  millers,  the  processors,  etc.  ? 

You  young’uns  get  ready  to  face  this  problem  for 
this  is  the  animus  that  is  working  all  through  the  body 
politic.  It’s  everybody’s  job.  The  legal  profession’s 
top  (that’s  the  real  court  question)  ;  Wall  Street’s  job 
to  slash  and  cut  and  amputate  the  “proud-flesh”,  the 
cancerous  growth  of  “bonds”,  cut  through  and  root  out 
the  labyrinth  of  stocks  of  high  and  low  and  inter¬ 
mediate  degree — ^back  to  honesty  towards  the  in¬ 
vestors  (it  is  this  approaching  clean-up  that  is  causing 
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the  panic  in  Wall  Street) ;  all  industry’s  to  restore  the 
profit  motive,  but  upon  a  respectable,  morally  honest 
basis.  There’s  the  rub.  Clinton  has  furnished  a  golden 
example  of  the  truism  that  you  make  your  profits  in 
pennies,  “take  care  of  the  pennies  and  the  dollars  will 
take  care  of  themselves.”  The  troubles  which  caused 
the  panic  of  1929  came  because  men  wanted  to  make 
their  profits  in  dollars;  took  to  worshiping  the  dollar. 

• 

CONVENTION  DATES 

NOVEMBER  8-10,  1937 — Wisconsin  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NOVEMBER  10,  1937 — Pacific  Fisheries,  Annual  Meeting,  Del 
Monte,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  18-19,  1937 — Indiana  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

NOVEMBER  19,  1937 — California  Olive,  Quarterly  Membership 
Meeting,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DECEMBER  2-3,  1937 — Tri-State  Packers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DECEMBER  7,  1937 — Canners  League  of  California,  Annual 
Cutting  Bee,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DECEMBER  8-9,  1937 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Yorktowne,  York,  Pa. 

DECEMBER  9-10,  1937 — New  York  State  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  14-15,  1937  —  Ohio  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Deschler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  15,  1937 — Northwest  Frozen  Foods,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Seattle,  Wash.  (Approximate  date.) 

DECEMBER  22-23,  1937  —  lowa-Nebraska  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
JANUARY  3-5,  1938 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual  Meeting. 
(Approximate  date.) 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies,  Annual 
Meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-25,  1938 — National  American  Wholesale  Grocers, 
Annual  Meeting,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JANUARY  26,  1938 — National  Pickle  Packers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MARCH  3-5,  1938 — American  Camping,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 
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What  About  Christmas  Business? 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


Each  year  we  hear  from  more  and  more  canners 
that  they  are  going  to  do  something  about  dis¬ 
tinctive  Christmas  containers,  or  that  they  are 
going  more  aggressively  after  the  holiday  business  to 
be  had  around  Christmas  time.  Certainly  you  will  be 
apt  to  learn  in  December,  1937,  that  those  firms  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  profitable  year  will  again  distribute  substantial 
bonuses  to  employees  eligible  to  receive  them.  It’s 
only  good  common  sense  working  when  a  canner  is 
prompted  to  do  what  he  reasonable  can  to  attract  some 
of  this  additional  profitable  business.  Every  once  in 
twelve  months  we  know  thousands  and  thousands  of 
fruit  cakes  and  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  of  Christmas  crackers  and  cakes  are  dis¬ 
tributed  among  employees ;  we  even  hear  by  the  under¬ 
ground  that  some  suppliers  are  going  so  far  in  their 
attempts  to  cement  the  bonds  of  friendship  with  cus¬ 
tomers  that  at  Christmas  time  they  distribute  choice 
Scotch,  Burbon,  Old  Wines,  etc.,  to  buyers.  Canners 
ought  to  do  all  they  can  toward  keep  this  holiday 
giving  business  in  their  hands. 

For  several  years  Prattlow  Fruits  have  been  packed 
in  introductory  cartons  holding  two  cans  each  of  six 
items,  21/2  size,  then  at  the  holiday  season  the  company 
goes  a  step  further  and  dolls  up  each  can  with  a  bit 
of  colored  cellophane  outer  wrapper.  The  whole  set¬ 
up  is  attractive,  it  makes  friends  everywhere,  in  the 
average  market  where  it  is  first  introduced,  soon  you 
will  find  buyers  asking  prices  on  straight  cases  of 
various  items  and  before  you  realize  it,  the  line  is  in 
and  the  need  for  the  introductory  carton  has  passed. 
Except  for  the  holiday  trade. 

Literature  describing  the  pack  is  limited,  inexpen¬ 
sive.  Just  a  sheet  of  well  finished  white  paper  stock, 
614x10  inches,  printed  in  two  colors  on  one  side.  An 
attractive  cut  of  the  carton  and  contents  with  one  can 
removed  is  used  across  the  top  of  the  sheet  with  the 
admonition,  “Buy  them  by  the  dozen!” 

Sixteen  lines  of  copy  follow,  then  contents  are  listed. 
Two  cans  each,  214’s,  Prattlow  Apricots  flavored  with 
kernels.  Colossal  Bartlett  Pears,  Colossal  Yellow  Cling 
Peaches,  Sliced  Shirley  Lea  Freestones,  Whole  Sweet 
Pickled  Peaches  and  two  cans,  2V^’s,  Ready  to  Serve 
Stewed  Prunes.  This  assortment  retails  in  the  middle 
West  at  $3.00  regularly  and  at  $2.89  on  special  sale. 
For  several  months  in  the  year  it  is  shipped  from  the 
coast  without  the  outer  wrappers  of  colored  cellophane, 
then  in  the  fall  they  are  added  and  the  Christmas 
carton  as  Prattlow  sees  it  is  ready  to  build  business. 


In  anything  but  a  critical  way  I  seriously  suggest 
to  the  good  canners  originating  this  novel  business- 
getter  among  canned  foods  that  the  descriptive  circular 
go  a  little  more  into  detail  concerning  the  contents  of 
each  can  offered  to  the  inquisitive  buyer.  You  know, 
after  all,  apricots  flavored  with  kernels  may,  and  no 
doubt  does,  mean  something  out  of  the  ordinary  in 
the  way  of  a  taste  thrill,  but  the  average  canned  foods 
buyer  has  but  little  conception  of  just  what  she  may 
expect.  Ready  to  serve  stewed  prunes  sound  all  right 
to  the  uninitated,  but  most  female  heads  of  families 
when  buying  a  can  of  the  lowly  prunes  among  several 
high  class  articles  will  hesitate  a  little  about  paying 
an  average  of  twenty-five  cents  for  the  twelve  cans 
when  among  them  are  two  cans  filled  with  what  to 
her  are  very  ordinary  fruits,  and  in  her  uninformed 
opinion,  not  worth  anything  like  twenty-five  cents. 

Suggestion  number  two  to  Prattlow :  I’d  pack  in  the 
Christmas  cartons  a  cellophane  holly  printed  band,  a 
little  less  in  width  than  the  height  of  the  carton  and 
about  two  inches  longer  than  the  distance  around  the 
carton.  Then,  when  the  box  and  contents  are  displayed 
or  delivered,  the  cellophane  band  may  be  added  and 
the  whole  affair  will  look  one  hundred  per  cent  in 
keeping  with  the  holiday  spirit.  It  will  sell  for  more 
money,  too,  at  retail.  What  is  most  important,  the 
recipient  will  thrill  at  the  “Christmasy”  appearance 
of  the  package  and  tell  countless  friends  about  it. 

Among  other  food  handlers,  Heinz  has  always  done 
a  good  job  of  popularizing  assorted  items  in  their  line 
by  means  of  Christmas  baskets.  The  Beechnut  Pack¬ 
ing  Company  have  a  Christmas  assortment  that’s  a 
dandy;  the  biscuit  companies  sell  expensive  cakes  in 
quantities  at  the  holiday  period.  Let’s  get  some  of  this 
business  in  canned  foods !  Right  away  I  can  see  canner 
after  canner  seize  the  suggestion  and  toy  with  it  for 
about  a  minute,  and  then  dismiss  it  because  he  feels 
his  total  pack  in  all  varieties  has  not  been  such  as  to 
warrant  any  sales  pressure  on  the  items  in  which  he 
was  compelled  to  make  pro  rata  deliveries,  or  in  which 
he  had  to  buy  supplies  in  order  to  make  his  deliveries 
look  at  all  good  when  the  futures  were  being  shipped. 

Canners  as  a  whole  are  short-sighted ;  their 
memories,  too,  are  not  anything  like  the  average.  A 
canner  is  unable  to  remember  positively  from  one  year 
to  another;  his  memory  channels  are  usually  clogged 
by  the  thoughts  of  that  one  year  or  two  in  which  every 
single  thing  clicked  all  through  the  year.  That  was 
the  year  you  know  in  which  he  had  fine  packs  of 
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quality  merchandise,  it  was  all  sold  at  good  prices, 
his  brokers  all  functioned  one  hundred  per  cent  and 
all  was  well  with  the  world.  Many  new  customers 
were  added  to  his  books  and  each  bought  far  beyond 
the  expectations  of  the  packer !  That  was  one  year  in 
a  dozen  or  so  and  it’s  never  forgotten. 

This  article  will  be  read  in  the  middle  of  October. 
At  that  time  few  canners  will  be  certain  they  will  dis¬ 
pose  of  all  the  goods  they  are  holding  in  the  lines  in 
which  they  have  had  short  packs.  In  nearly  every 
case  they  will  have  stocks  in  certain  amounts  at  least 
of  their  better,  rarer  packs.  These  are  just  the  ones 
to  be  included  in  these  Christmas  assortments.  Get  up 
several  assortments,  submit  them  promptly  to  your 
brokers,  and  secure  their  final  suggestions  as  to  the 
one  best  fitted  to  their  territory.  You  will  probably 
get  suggestions  galore,  a  lot  of  brokers  and  customers 
will  want  you  to  put  in  more  of  the  one  and  leave  out 
some  of  the  other  and  you  must  watch  this  stage  of 
the  operation  carefully.  Standardize  on  a  single 
assortment  for  this  season  and  sell  all  you  can  of  it. 
Next  fall  put  out  a  different  one  if  you  wish  but  market 
only  a  single  assortment  at  first  and  during  a  single 
season. 

When  pricing  the  Christmas  carton,  go  easy  and  do 
not  try  to  raise  the  tariff,  except  as  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  cover  the  added  cost  of  two 
cartons  instead  of  one,  the  added  labor  costs  and  the 
additional  expense  for  unusual  packing  material, 
cellophane,  etc.  If  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  put 
the  extra  charge  for  these  into  the  advertising  budget, 
so  much  the  better.  Probably  a  number  of  canners 
introducing  this  carton  for  the  first  time  will  not  feel 
they  are  able  to  spend  any  money  advertising  it,  but 
if  they  are  working  with  voluntary  advertising  groups, 
these  groups  ought  to  be  contacted  in  person  if  possible 
and  sales  made  to  each  member.  I  know  the  majority 
of  retail  grocers  have  bought  their  futures  for  this 
season  and  will  not  feel  friendly  toward  spending 
money  for  more  stocks  in  canned  foods.  Scarcely  a 
member  though  will  be  so  short-sighted  as  to  object 
to  taking  a  single  carton  to  be  displayed,  and  against 
which  he  may  take  orders  for  delivery  later.  Get  this 
much  co-operation  from  the  group  and  their  consent 
to  advertising  it  in  their  ad  a  few  weeks  before 
Christmas. 

Even  if  you  pack  staples,  even  though  you  market 
only  a  single  item,  experiment  with  cellophane  outer 
wrappers  for  the  holiday  trade.  Secure  the  holly 
printed  outer  bands,  get  your  box  board  mill  to  set  up 
a  few  cases  holding  a  dozen  cans  of  your  products  or 
product  and  then  ask  your  representatives  and  leading 
customers  if  they  might  not  be  able  to  sell  additional 
quantities  at  Christmas  time  if  you  would  supply  the 
holiday  packs.  The  tobacco  people  place  holly  printed 
pasteboard  cartons  over  their  regular  cartons  or  con¬ 
tainers  at  Christmas  time,  the  multitude  of  Christmas 
labels  and  packs  all  help  to  get  folks  more  in  the  spirit 
of  spending  a  few  weeks  later.  Doll  up  your  offerings 
in  keeping  with  the  season  and  you  may  be  surprised 
at  the  favorable  sales  reception  your  action  will  pro¬ 
voke.  It’s  well  worth  trying! 


“CONE  WITH  THE  WIND’’ 

By  Carroon  Packing  Corp.,  Fowler,  Ind. 

The  1937  corn  pack  is  finished.  The  pack  that  was 
to  be  the  world’s  biggest,  and  at  the  world’s  worst 
prices,  is  finished. 

The  human  animal  has  great  powers  of  adjustment. 
People  who  are  used  to  electric  lights  and  hot  water 
are  visited  by  a  flood  and  they  find  out  that  they  can 
get  by  without  either.  A  hurricane  blows  away  their 
homes  but  mothers  go  right  ahead  having  babies  just 
the  same.  People  of  the  dust  bowl  adjust  themselves 
to  the  inconvenience  of  eating  grit  with  their  gravy. 

Having  remarkable  powers  of  adjustment  also  is  a 
branch  of  the  human  race  known  as  Canners.  To  him 
it  is  one  extreme  followed  by  another.  One  year  it  is  a 
crop  failure  and  high  price  and  the  next  year  it  is  a 
good  crop  and  no  price.  And  speaking  of  prices — 
what’s  the  sense  in  some  of  them? 

Right  now  many  canners  are  selling  items  at  prices 
that  prevailed  during  our  late  Depression — look  at 
recent  canned  corn  prices — and  look  at  the  recent 
debacle  in  tomatoes.  And  THEN  look  at  the  costs  of 
production. 

Canners  have  contracted  and  are  paying  prices  for 
raw  product  that  they  paid  back  in  the  palmy  days 
of  1929 — when  standard  corn  sold  for  a  dollar.  With 
the  brimstone  and  fireworks  of  the  last  six  months, 
look  at  labor  costs.  And  then,  for  the  canner  to  sell 
his  product  at  the  current  prices — of  course,  he  is  an 
individual  of  prodigious  powers  of  adjustment.  In 
fact,  he  is  a  wizard  in  the  art  of  legerdemain. 

To  get  back  to  the  crop — we  are  awaking  to  find  that 
it  isn’t  what  it  was  jacked  up  to  be.  Corn — yes — it  was 
a  good  crop — good  quality,  too.  Consumers  like  good 
quality.  But  how  does  it  come  that  so  many  canners 
are  buying  from  each  other.  Some  are  short  on  this — 
some  are  short  on  that.  If  the  crop  is  so  big  then  this 
fact  augurs  well  for  a  good  consumer  demand. 

Tomatoes — we  canners  are  rather  ashamed  of  our¬ 
selves  on  that — ashamed  that  we  are  so  gullible.  Look 
at  what  the  price  got  to. 

But  the  calculations  of  the  pessimists  have  gone 
awry.  This  bumper  crop  has  not  panned  out  according 
to  the  dire  predictions.  Say  we — the  bigger  the  crop 
the  more  are  the  things  that  can  happen  to  it.  Another 
bumper  crop  has  gone — another  of  our  fears  has  gone — 
gone  with  the  wind. 

This  great  nation  of  ours — ^great  in  resourcefulness 
— great  in  wealth,  is  made  up  of  130  million  people 
who  are  up  and  away  from  a  depression  and  not  into 
one.  These  130  million  people  are  enjoying  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  are  eating  every  day,  are  eating 
better,  and  they  still  believe  in  the  profit  system. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

**A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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EQUIPMENT  FROM 
DETERIORATION  DURING  INACTIVITY 

A  Small  Amount  Invested  in  C.M.C.  Metallic  Coaling 
Will  Provide  Big  Savings 

C.M.C.  Metallic  Coating  is  both  the  best  and  lowest  cost 
coating  made  for  preservation  of  equipment.  BEST,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  made  of  the  best  materials  for  such  purposes. 
It  is  proof  against  acid,  alkali,  oil,  grease,  salt  and  sulphide 
fumes.  It  is  not  affected  by  water,  heat  or  cold.  LOWEST 
COST,  because  it  has  a  coverage  capacity  four  times  greater 
than  ordinary  coating — and  lasts  much  longer. 

Coat  your  equipment  now  with  C.M.C.  Metallic  Coat¬ 
ing —  avoid  rust  and  decay. 

The  quicker  you  coat,  the 
longer  it  drys,  and  the  more 
ser\iceable  it  becomes. 

For  inside  and  outside  decor¬ 
ative  painting— plant  walls, 
etc.,  -  use  Langsenkamp’s  Nu- 
hrite  — a  low-cost,  protective 
coating  of  exceptional  value 
for  wood,  concrete,  etc. 

You  can  place  voiir  nrder  direct  from 
this  ad  for  these  materials  uith  full 
assurance  that  you  will  save  money 
and  get  a  superior  product. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

^^Efficiency  in  the  Canning  PlanC* 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


UNGSENKAMP 

.  SUWKBRITE  -  NUH# 
wetaluc  laqwers 


UNGSENKAMP^Si 


^!ixmcijckeh 
PouWi  Units. . . 


DRASTICALLY  REDUCE  POWDER 
COSTS  AT  VINER  STATIONS 


Records  of  average  fuel  cost  show 


•  PROVIDE  DEPENDABLE,  STEADY  AND 
ACCURATELY  CONTROLLED  POWER 


that  a  viner  can  now  be  driven  with 
less  than  a  gallon  of  gasoline  per  hour. 
When  the  station  is  shut  down,  of 
course,  the  fuel  bill  stops. 


These  units  are  equipped  with  Waukesha 
four  or  six  cylinder  engines  with  fly-ball 
governors.  They  produce  power  which  can 
be  changed  to  meet  the  different  crop  condi¬ 
tions  by  the  movement  of  a  convenient  lever 
without  stopping  the  engine.  They  are  espe¬ 
cially  engineered  to  meet  every  requirement 
for  Viner  Drive. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

Manufacturers  of  Vtners,  V'"/nt*r  feeders,  Erxstla^e  Distributors  and  Chain  Ad  f  asters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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Vegetable  Breeding  and  Improvement 


by  Victor  R.  Boswell 


Note:  Here  is  a  summary  of  one  of  the  45  articles 
in  the  1937  Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  together  with  the  foreword  to 
the  Yearbook  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It 
seems  particularly  fitting  to  canned  foods  productions. 
You  may  secure  a  copy  by  writing  to  the  Press  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IN  comparison  with  such  major  farm  crops  as  the 
cereal,  fiber,  sugar,  and  forage  plants,  the  vegetable 
crops  are  far  more  numerous,  less  understood  gene¬ 
tically,  and  usually  more  limited  to  regional  or  national 
use.  For  example,  superb  English  varieties  of  peas 
or  cucumbers,  or  Italian  varieties  of  tomatoes,  either 
do  not  do  well  in  this  country  or  do  not  suit  our  habits 
and  prejudices.  In  some  countries  American  sweet 
corn  is  not  considered  fit  for  human  food;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  many  vegetables  commonly  eaten  in  Asia 
are  unknown  in  the  United  States.  Vegetable  breed¬ 
ing,  in  other  words,  is  a  highly  localized  affair.  We 
draw  on  the  whole  world  for  variant  plant  forms, 
obtained  by  our  Division  of  Plant  Exploration  and  In¬ 
troduction,  but  today  these  are  used  almost  entirely 
as  sources  of  genes  for  specific  characteristics  needed 
to  strengthen  and  improve  our  own  favorite  types. 

Systematic  vegetable  breeding  by  public  agencies  in 
this  country  is  for  the  most  part  not  more  than  10  or 
15  years  old — in  some  cases,  very  much  newer.  Prior 
to  that  time,  for  decades  and  generations  individuals 
and  commercial  firms  had  been  busy  producing  better 
vegetables,  largely  by  mass  selection,  with  a  little 
hybridizing  here  and  there.  Naturally,  we  owe  most 
of  our  present  varieties  to  the  work  of  these  men.  The 
number  of  improved  new  forms  introduced  by  public 
agencies  is  as  yet  very  small,  though  in  acreage  they 
make  a  more  respectable  total.  They  will  steadily  in¬ 
crease.  The  kinds  of  problems  that  are  pressing  today, 
notably  the  urgent  one  of  disease  resistance,  and  the 
increasing  complexity  of  the  research  needed  for 
quicker  and  more  certain  results  make  the  old  hap¬ 
hazard  methods  obsolete,  excellent  as  they  were  in 
their  time,  and  necessitate  a  well  organized  scientific 
attack  by  public  institutions.  The  commercial  agencies 
in  turn  benefit  by  the  work  of  these  institutions.  Seed 
certification  in  itself,  though  not  directly  connected 
with  breeding,  has  been  a  State  function  of  great  value 
in  holding  the  advances  made  by  breeders. 

Two  new  Federal  institutions  are  of  unusual  interest 
and  potential  value.  One  is  the  vegetable  breeding 


laboratory  just  established  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  of  1935.  This 
is  the  only  station  in  the  United  States  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  vegetable  breeding,  and  it  will  be  concerned 
with  basic  problems  affecting  the  Southeast.  The  other 
is  the  Great  Plains  Horticultural  Field  Station  at 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  where  everything  possible  will  be  done 
to  extend  the  meagre  list  of  vegetables  now  available 
for  growing  under  the  trying  conditions  found  in  this 
region. 

FOREWORD 

By  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary 

In  sending  out  to  the  public  this  second  and  last  of 
the  two  Yearbooks  on  genetics  and  breeding,  I  would 
not  want  anyone  to  think  that  they  complete  the 
account  of  the  efforts  of  plant  and  animal  breeders  in 
the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  wish 
these  Yearbooks  to  be  looked  on  as  pointing  the  way 
toward  a  field  of  activity  that  will  accomplish  much 
more  in  the  future  than  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
past.  Life  is  always  changing  because  environment 
is  always  changing.  There  are  always  new  types  of 
diseases,  new  insect  pests,  changes  in  soil  fertility, 
changes  in  consumer  demands.  The  work  of  the  plant 
and  animal  breeders  is  directed  to  meeting  these 
changes.  It  has  only  just  begun.  We  have  reached 
our  present  stage  of  development  largely  by  rule-of- 
thum  methods;  but  discoveries  not  dreamed  of  a  few 
years  ago  are  being  made,  and  they  counsel  greater 
boldness  in  experiment  and  promise  closer  control  be¬ 
cause  they  give  us  an  increased  understanding  of  the 
processes  that  go  on  in  the  minute  cells  where  life  has 
its  beginning. 

If  genetics  enables  us  to  outdo  nature’s  own  efforts, 
it  is  because  it  is  in  the  truest  sense  a  science  of  co¬ 
operation  with  nature.  We  want  to  do  different  things 
than  nature  does — for  example,  in  the  creation  of  hogs 
with  plump  hams  or  wheat-grass  hybrids  with  plump 
seeds — ^but  we  have  to  learn  nature’s  methods  of  doing 
them.  I  think  that  more  knowledge  of  how  to  co¬ 
operate  with  nature  for  our  own  good  is  the  greatest 
need  of  the  world  today.  Man’s  control  of  his  own 
future  may  depend  in  the  long  run  on  whether  his 
biological  knowledge,  which  is  constructive,  can  catch 
up  with  his  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences,  which 
has  taught  him  so  much  about  how  to  destroy. 

Next  Week:  “Improvement  and  Genetics  of  Toma¬ 
toes,  Peppers  and  Eggplant.” 


The  Old  Overhead’s  Low  in  Cedarburg 


and  early  settlers 
hrougjht  their  corn 
in  Ceda  rburg's 
pioneer  days —the 
old  tvindmill. 


mm 


WE  can  pack  more  value  into  our  canning 
machinery — because  the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  is  low  in  lovely  little  Cedarburg. 

For  one  thing  we’ve  got  plenty  of  land.  Ground 
rent  is  a  small  item.  And  there  are  all  sorts  of 
big  city  expenses  that  are  not  a  part  of  the 
Cedarburg  scene. 

Life  may  not  be  as  exciting  here — but  there  is 
still  a  lot  of  contentment.  To  do  one  job  well 
is  about  as  much  as  anyone  can  expect  out  of 
life.  That’s  why  packers  everywhere  have 
learned  to  depend  on  Cedarburg  machinery. 
It's  better  value.  Write  for  Catalog  describing 
the  whole  Master-Built  line. 

HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 

California  Representative:  KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO., 
206-210  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
Intermountain  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY, 
905  First  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Ogden,  Utah 
1955  First  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Washington 
Seaboard  Representative:  WM.  T.  HOWETH,  Lewes,  Delaware 


. .  JJiviHon  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc 

'Trackers  of  J^killips  Delicious  Quality  Canned  ^oo9s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  L.  S.  A. 
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MEALS  IN  PILLS! 

San  Francisco  Fair  Shows  Capsule  Diet  of  1995 

PREVIEW  of  that  enchanted  year  1995  will  be 
given  in  1939  by  the  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition  on  San  Francisco  Bay  in  one  of  the 
most  sensational  exhibits  ever  attempted  by  a  World’s 
Fair — a  demonstration  of  life  maintained  entirely  by 
synthetic  foods. 

According  to  Milton  Silverman,  Director  of  the 
Fair’s  Hall  of  Science,  a  group  of  “laboratory  animals” 
will  be  on  display.  These  specimens  will  have  been  fed 
nothing  but  chemically-compounded  capsules  from 
birth,  and,  Silverman  says,  they  will  be  healthier  and 
happier  than  any  animals  reared  on  normal  diets. 

“The  reason  for  this,”  he  adds,  “is  that  by  the  use 
of  chemical  foods  their  diet  will  be  controlled  to  the 
most  minute  fraction.  It  will  not  be  just  approximately 
correct ;  it  will  be  exactly  correct.” 

Methods  of  manufacturing  proteins,  fats  and  sugars 
in  the  test  tube  have  been  under  experiment  by  Ameri¬ 
can  scientists  for  some  considerable  period  of  time,  but 
the  practical  application  of  these  methods  will  be  given 
its  first  introduction  to  the  general  public  at  the 
Golden  Gate  Exposition.  At  the  present  time  the  cost 
of  manufacture  would  prohibit  the  use  of  capsule  foods 
by  humans,  but,  in  the  year  1995  or  some  other  future 
year,  such  feeding  of  mankind  might  be  both  practical 
and  necessary. 

For  instance,  according  to  Silverman,  it  would  be 
theoretically  possible,  if  San  Francisco  or  some  other 
city  were  isolated  by  war  or  other  catastrophe  from  its 
food  supplies,  for  scientists  to  produce  in  their  labora¬ 
tories,  all  the  essentials  of  maintaining  life.  Given 
carbon  dioxide  and  water,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
plants,  all  the  elements  of  diet  except  mineral  salts 
could  be  synthetically  manufactured.  From  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  sugar  could  be  developed,  which,  in 
turn,  treated  with  nitrogen,  would  create  protein. 
Fats  would  be  supplied  by  the  sugar  subjected  to 
chemical  breakdown.  Mineral  salts  could  be  obtained 
from  sea  water  and  other  readily  available  sources. 
Synthetic  fiavors  would  be  added. 

Curiously,  the  one  essential  element  for  creating 
these  synthetic  foods  is  a  deadly  poison,  formaldehyde. 
Formaldehyde  treated  with  alkalis  becomes  sugar.  In 
nature’s  own  process  of  making  sugar,  the  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  in  plant  life  evidently  passes  through 
the  formaldehyde  stage  before  it  actually  becomes 
sugar. 

The  synthetic  proteins  for  the  Fair’s  exhibit  will 
probably  be  manufactured  by  biochemists  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  who  also  will  manufacture  the 
sugars.  Stanford  University  scientists  are  expected  to 
manufacture  the  fats,  while  the  vitamins  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  research  institutions  from  all  over  the  world. 
Essential  salts  will  be  supplied  by  chemical  supply 
houses. 

Preliminary  plans  for  the  exhibit  are  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  C.  L.  A.  Schmidt,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Biochemistry  at  the  University  of  California. 


STECHER-TRAUNC  MYSTIFIES  ’EM 

AMBLINGS  of  a  Printer  in  the  U.  S.  A.!  The 
following  excerpt  from  the  Year  Book  of  the 
London  School  of  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades,  of 
an  address  given  by  Fred  Ferris,  Esq.  (Manager, 
Messrs.  J.  Weiner,  Ltd.),  presents  a  visiting  printer’s 
impressions  of  one  well-known  American  firm — The 
Stecher-Traung  Lithograph  Corporation  of  Rochester, 
New  York. 

“When  I  left  New  York,  my  next  visit  was  to  the 
Stecher-Traung  Lithograph  Corporation  in  Rochester. 
This  company  is  largely  owned  by  twin  brothers  and 
confines  itself  to  the  production  of  four-color  process 
work.  Their  specialty  is  label,  carton,  and  seed  packet 
business  and  they  have  organized  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion  which  I  think  outstanding.  They  are  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  label  design  submitted  to  them  in  four  process 
colors,  these  being  trichromatic  red,  yellow  and  blue 
and  a  dark  blue  printing.  Their  productions  are  so 
excellent  that  their  super-imposition  gives  the  finest 
black  result  that  you  could  wish  to  see  and  their 
methods  of  register  are  so  accurate  that  fine  lettering 
is  reproduced  in  the  dark  red  and  dark  blue,  giving 
perfect  black.  After  the  designs  are  reproduced,  they 
are  transferred  on  to  sheets  sixty-five  by  forty-eight. 
The  need  for  standardization  will  be  understood  when 
I  explain  that  these  sheets  are  made  up  with  anything 
up  to  six  or  seven  designs  at  face.  Nothing  less  than 
a  25,000  run  is  ever  undertaken,  and  a  collection  of 
orders  is  laid  up  together  on  these  various  large  sheets. 
The  need  for  perfect  register  and  transferring  resulted 
in  this  firm  designing  their  own  transfer  press,  which 
is  a  roller  controlled  by  hydraulic  pressure  just  passing 
over  the  stationary  bed.  The  transfer  room  of  this 
factory  was  four  times  the  size  of  this  hall  and  the 
plates  when  completed  were  printed  on  four-color 
presses.  I  stayed  in  this  factory  for  one  day  of  eight 
hours  and  the  production  from  one  of  these  machines 
was  twenty  thousand  sheets  of  the  finest  regular  offset 
work  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Perhaps  my  experience 
of  printing  in  this  country  is  limited,  but  most  litho¬ 
graphers  would  be  proud  to  be  connected  with  the 
standard  and  speed  of  production  as  I  found  it  in  the 
Stecher-Traung  Company.  The  conditions  of  labor 
and  production  are  controlled  and  influenced  by  a  high 
bonus  system.  The  machine  minders’  job  on  a  four- 
color  press  was  not  a  particularly  anxious  one;  the 
paper  before  reaching  the  machine  was  specially  coated 
to  allow  for  drying  of  inks  and  registration,  this  coat¬ 
ing  being  the  result  of  a  routine  job.  The  works  were 
thrown  open  to  me  for  as  long  as  I  cared  to  stay,  and 
I  left  the  organization  appreciating  that  it  was  an 
example  of  cooperation.  The  labor  problem  being 
dealt  with  on  a  payment  by  result  principle,  all  the 
employees  were  enjoying  exceptional  wages;  the 
directors  or  principals  of  the  business  were  keen  on 
improvements  or  anxious  for  suggestions  and  I  only 
wish  that  many  of  you  could  visit  that  works,  that  you 
could  appreciate  that  my  praises  are  not  without 
justification. 
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Economical 
/  nsiirance 


Dependable 

Protection 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
Chicago 


OVER  THIRTY  YEARS  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  SERVICE  TO 
THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 


Specialized 

Service 


Demonstrated 

Efficiency 


i  BUILT  RIGHT 

|ij  The  new  ,^Zc  Husker  (below)  is  provided  to  do  the  pre- 

cision  job  of  automatically  debutting  and  husking  corn  at 
great  speed,  without  waste.  The  new  Juc  Cutter  (left)  is 
*  designed  and  constructed  to  cut  with  unequalled  accuracy 
all  of  the  corn  of  all  sizes  of  ears  and 
nubbings  that  should  be  canned. 

Both  of  these  ball-bearing-equipped 
machines  are  built  by  one  of  the  country’s 
leading  machine  tool  manufacturers, 

Rockford  Drilling  Mach- 
ine  Division  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corporation  f 
Rockford,  Illinois. 


Write  for  descriptive  literature  covering  ffuC  Corn 
Canning  Equipment  and  the  ffufi  Method  of  Can¬ 
ning  Whole-kernel  Corn. 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tihue  lUKTinnEiDt  Co»iwnPLA.i^"sr 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


Install  a 

HEX-CONE  CLEANER,  a 
HYDRO-GEARED  GRADER  and  a 
ROD  SPLIT  and  SKIN  REMOVER 
and  pack  better  quality.  This 
will  make  for  more  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  and  larger  profits  for  you. 

Let  us  help  you  with  your  problems 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

**The  Original  Grader  House” 

Baltimore  :  - :  Maryland 
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GRAMS  of 


MR.  LUCIUS  E.  HIRES,  Fogg  &  Hires  Company,  Salem, 
New  Jersey,  one  of  the  oldest  canners  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  died  early  Thursday  morning,  October 
14th.  Mr.  Hires,  a  firm  believer  in  organization  effort, 
was  a  regular  convention  attendant  and  for  many  years 
served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Canners  and  Tri-States  Packers  associations,  and  had 
many  staunch  friends  throughout  the  industry.  He 
had  been  complaining  of  feeling  badly  for  the  past 
few  weeks. 


M.  DA  GAMA  MACHADO,  Averida  Atlantica  898,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  South  America,  is  contemplating 
the  installation  of  a  fruit  and  vegetable  cannery,  and 
is  seeking  information,  catalogs  and  costs  for  the 
necessary  equipment. 


THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  of  the  Indiana  Canners 
Association  met  on  September  28th  and  appointed 
Kenneth  N.  Rider  to  serve  as  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Association  for  the  present,  succeeding  John  J. 
Rogers,  recently  deceased. 

• 

RIVERBANK  CANNING  COMPANY,  Riverbank,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  launched  an  advertising  campaign  on  its 
Madonna  brand  of  tomato  paste.  Use  is  being  made 
of  the  radio,  with  a  fifteen-minute  program  over  a 
chain  of  thirteen  stations. 

• 

KENNETH  N.  RIDER,  back  in  harness  as  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Association,  is  poll¬ 
ing  the  membership  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
“Annual  Canners  Shoot”  will  be  held.  He  asks  that 
members  promptly  express  their  opinions,  so  that 
action  can  be  taken  to  fill  their  desires. 

• 

PLANS  ARE  under  consideration  for  the  erection  of  a 
cooperative  cannery  at  Irvington,  California,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $150,000.  The  location  is  in  a  rich 
fruit  and  vegetable  growing  district.  It  was  reported 
some  weeks  ago  that  C.  A.  Rinderspacher  and  R.  A. 
Kolze  had  advanced  the  idea  for  this  cannery,  but  it 
is  now  found  that  such  is  not  the  case,  but  that  a  few 
growers  and  local  property  owners  are  responsible  for 
the  project. 


INTEREST 


lOWA-NEBRASKA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  its 
Annual  Meeting  at  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  December  22nd  and 
23rd. 


E.  C.  DEEM,  Farmers  Canning  Company,  Dunreith, 
Indiana,  died  on  October  6th,  the  result  of  a  heart 
attack.  Mr.  Deem  was  well  known,  particularly  to  the 
canners  of  his  State  and  his  sudden  passing  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  much  regret. 


IRVING  H.  GRANICHER,  of  the  sales  staff  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation,  has  returned  to  the  San 
Francisco  headquarters  from  a  visit  to  some  of  the 
leading  food  distributing  centers  of  the  country. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  has  established  a  branch 
sales  office  for  packers  cans  in  the  Occidental  Building, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  The  new  branch  office  will  serve 
as  headquarters  for  .R.  E.  Francis,  W.  G.  MacNabb  and 
W.  E.  Vaughn. 

• 

MISS  BARBARA  McKiBBEN,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Warren  McKibben,  of  Berkeley,  California,  was 
married  in  that  city  on  the  evening  of  October  9th  to 
Mr.  John  H.  Fisher.  Mr.  McKibben  is  a  member  of 
the  sales  staff  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation, 
giving  special  attention  to  fish  and  to  Hawaiian 
pineapple. 


“the  canning  clan,”  the  new  history  of  the  canning 
industry  by  Earl  Chapin  May,  is  ready  for  distribution. 
Such  a  book  will  make  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
library  of  every  canner. 


M.  C.  ROSENTHALL  has  been  made  manager  of  the 
branch  office  of  L.  P.  Ginsburg  &  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  opened  in  the  Dexter  Horton 
Building,  Seattle,  Washington.  The  firm  is  engaged  in 
the  brokerage  and  exporting  business. 


OHIO  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  has  definitely  set  Decem¬ 
ber  14th  and  15th,  Deschler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  as  the  dates  and  place  for  its  Annual  Convention. 
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THE  SEAMLESS  CORRUGATED  CONTAINER 


THE  1937  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  28th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Cannere  Aeeociation, 
from  Statietical  Reports  and  each  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


•  Seamless  Joint 

•  No  Tape 

•  No  Stitches 


m  ftA  aetM  Cast 


P  WEBER  « 

^ER  Joint. 


•  Warehousing  Economies 

•  Vertical  Grain  Construction 

•  Horizontal  Corrugations 


•  End  Load  Rigidity 

•  Pilferage  Proof 

•  Ideal  for  Advertising  Copy 


w 


3500  RICHMOND  ST..  PHILADELPHIA 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  - T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 


0m.  ^ 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 

I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 
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DROP  SHIPMENTS 

HE  subject  of  drop  shipments  has  again  come 
before  the  trade  through  recent  developments  in 
the  tobacco  and  soap  fields,  the  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  reports  in  launching 
a  poll  of  the  trade  to  develop  industry  sentiment  as  a 
guide  toward  tackling  this  problem. 

Outlining  the  situation,  the  Association  says : 

“It  will  be  recalled  that  two  of  the  large  manufac¬ 
turing  tobacco  companies  discontinued  their  drop 
shipment  plan  but  recently  resumed  it  because  of  com¬ 
petitive  conditions.  There  is  at  least  some  sympathy 
among  some  tobacco  manufacturers  with  the  view  that 
drop  shipments  should  be  discontinued.  But  the  old 
abuses  go  on.  We  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  in  which  that  com¬ 
pany  presents  its  drop  shipment  policy.  We  enclose  a 
copy  of  this  letter  for  the  further  information  of 
wholesale  grocers  on  this  subject. 

“In  times  past  whenever  this  matter  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  wholesale  grocers  they  have  responded  with 
a  decided  sentiment  against  drop  shipments  and  in 
favor  of  their  discontinuance.  We  desire  now  to  make 
a  current  survey  of  the  sentiment  of  wholesale  grocers 
on  this  subject  as  a  basis  for  further  procedure  and 
therefore  place  before  wholesale  grocers  this  question : 
‘Do  you  desire  or  favor  the  discontinuance  of  drop 
shipments  ?’ 

“It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  order  that  this 
important  subject  may  be  dealt  with  through  this  office 
intelligently  and  effectively,  that  we  have  an  expres¬ 
sion  from  every  wholesale  grocer  to  whom  this  com¬ 
munication  comes.  We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  office  is  but  a  clearing  house  through  which 
is  to  be  reflected  the  opinions  and  desires  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  trade  in  an  effort  to  overcome  and  correct 
such  evils  and  inequalities  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  trade 
(or  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  trade)  call  for 
such  correction.  For  this  office  to  function,  therefore, 
as  such  an  office  should  function,  it  will  do  so  only 
through  such  cooperation  as  is  evidenced  and  expressed 
by  prompt  replies  to  such  a  communication  as  this. 

“With  reference  to  drop  shipments  it  is  our  opinion 
that  if  such  a  method  of  merchandising  ever  did  in 
the  past  serve  any  good  purpose,  that  purpose  today 
ceases  to  exist.  It  is  of  importance,  however,  that  we 
shall  now  have  expressed  pro  and  con  ideas  on  this 
subject  in  order  that  we  may  proceed  intelligently — or 
not  proceed  at  all — to  press  the  discontinuance  of  drop 
shipments  upon  tobacco  manufacturers.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  our  purpose  to  confine  our  operation  in  this 
matter  to  tobacco  products  alone.  If  the  practice  is 
unsound  and  undesirable  as  applied  to  tobacco  products, 
it  applies  equally  and  for  the  same  reasons  to  any  and 
all  merchandise  sold  by  or  for  the  account  of  whole¬ 
sale  grocers.” 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1937  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  ail  canning  data 


NECESSARY  FOODS 

OST  farms  produce,  with  only  few  exceptions, 
the  items  of  food  included  in  the  moderate- 
cost  adequate  diet  recommended  by  govern¬ 
ment  home  economics  experts.  The  exceptions  are 
products  of  the  tropics. 

The  diet  recommended  for  a  family  of  two  mod¬ 
erately  active  adults,  a  10-year-old  boy  and  an  8-year- 


old  girl  follows : 

Milk  . 21  qt. 

(Fluid  milk  or  corresponding  quantities  of  canned  or 
dried  milk,  or  cheese) 

Vegetables  and  Fruits — 

Potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes .  9  lb. 

Tomatoes  (fresh  or  canned),  and  citrus  fruit .  9  lb. 

Leafy,  green,  and  yellow  vegetables . 10  lb. 

Dried  beans  and  peas,  peanut  butter,  and  nuts . ¥2  lb. 

Dried  fruits  .  1  lb. 

Other  vegetables  and  fruits . 26  lb. 

Eggs  . 2%  doz. 

Lean  meat,  poultry,  and  fish . 11  lb. 

Flour  and  cereals .  7  lb. 


(Flour,  corn  meal,  rice,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  and  assorted 
breakfast  cereals,  as  well  as  corresponding  quantities 
of  white  and  whole-grain  breads,  other  bakery  goods, 
and  crackers.) 

F ats  . 3  */4  lb. 

(Butter,  margarines,  lard,  oil,  vegetable  shortening,  salt 
pork,  and  bacon.) 

Sugars  .  3  lb. 

(Sugar,  jellies,  jams,  honey,  sirups,  and  molasses.) 

Accessories  . 80  cents  worth 

(Coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  baking  powder,  soda,  vinegar,  salt, 
spices,  etc.) 

• 

LARGE  SEIZURES  OF  UNFIT  FOODS 
DURING  AUGUST 

EDERAL  authorities  were  active  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  rounding  up  food  products  carelessly  packed 
and  handled,  the  current  report  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  indicates.  Seizures  of  perishable 
articles  increased  in  number,  while  canned,  dried  and 
other  processed  foods  continued  to  demand  careful 
attention. 

In  the  campaign  for  clean  crabmeat — already  show¬ 
ing  its  effect  in  the  cleaning  up  of  plants  in  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  Atlantic  packing  areas — a  total  of  1,735 
pounds  of  meat  found  to  be  polluted  was  seized. 
Canned  tuna  fish,  partially  decomposed  before  packing, 
was  the  only  other  seafood  found  in  violation  of  the 
law.  Several  lots  aggregating  3,550-  shipping  cases 
were  rounded  up. 

Eighteen  shipping  cases  of  canned  mustard  greens 
containing  insects,  59  cases  of  apple  butter  containing 
insect  particles,  47  cases  of  decomposed  canned 
spinach,  15  cases  of  decomposed  preserves,  1,052  cases 
of  tomato  puree  and  tomato  paste  containing  mold,  and 
2  cases  of  decomposed  eggs  that  had  failed  to  hatch 
under  incubation  and  which  the  dealer  was  attempting 
to  sell  for  food. 

Weight  and  volume  shortages  also  were  responsible 
for  the  seizure  of  10,442  containers  of  peanut  butter, 
6,815  jars  of  preserves,  51  shipping  cases  of  canned 
orange  juice,  and  4,124  containers  of  honey.  Of  the 
last  item,  110  containers  also  were  found  to  contain 
added  glucose. 
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Four  cases  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  not 
labeled  to  indicate  their  departure  from  the  standards 
of  quality  and  condition  established  under  the  law, 
were  seized  during  August.  There  were  involved  100 
cases  of  peaches,  156  of  cherries,  1,385  of  peas  and 
1,549  of  tomatoes.  One  lot  of  28  cases  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes,  labeled  as  packed  in  Florida,  when  in  fact  a  South 
Carolina  pack,  was  seized.  Other  violations  in  the  way 
of  departures  from  recognized  standards  resulted  in 
the  seizure  of  26  cases  of  jellies  low  in  fruit  content, 
210  packages  of  a  fruit-spread  low  in  fruit  and  contain¬ 
ing  artificial  color,  and  49  cases  of  canned  soaked  dry 
peas  on  the  label  of  which  the  word  “dry”  was  incon¬ 
spicuous  and  a  picture  of  green  peas  appeared. 

• 

PROSPECTS  FAVOR  LARGER  MOVEMENT  OF 
AMERICAN  APPLES  TO  EUROPE 

ROSPECTS  appear  favorable  for  a  much  greater 
export  movement  of  apples  from  the  United  States 
to  European  markets  this  season  than  last  year, 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  states. 

Factors  indicating  increased  export  sales  this  season 
are  the  much  larger  crop  in  the  United  States,  reduced 
apple  crops  in  the  principal  European  importing 
countries,  short  supplies  of  soft  fruit  in  most  European 
countries,  continued  improvement  in  European  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  and  recent  reductions  in  several 
countries  of  the  barriers  against  imports  of  apples. 

The  United  States  apple  crop  this  year,  one  of  the 
largest  on  record,  is  now  indicated  as  204,000,000 
bushels — a  fourth  larger  than  the  1931-35  average  pro¬ 
duction.  In  1936  the  crop  amounted  to  only  118,000,- 
000  bushels. 

While  the  Bureau  is  not  estimating  at  this  time  the 
probable  exports  from  the  1937  crop,  it  points  out  that 
apple  exports  have,  in  several  years  during  the  past 
decade,  exceeded  20,000,000  bushels  following  large 
crops.  Because  of  the  extremely  small  crop  last  year, 
exports  during  1936-37  amounted  to  only  6,755,000 
bushels  compared  with  the  average  of  12,869,000 
bushels  for  the  5  years  ending  1935-36. 

One  of  the  most  favorable  factors  pointing  to  in¬ 
creased  export  shipments  of  apples  this  year  is  the 
substantial  reduction  in  apple  duties  obtained  in  the 
trade  agreements  concluded  with  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  Colombia,  Haiti,  Finland  and  Canada,  and  the 
allocation  of  definite  import  quotas  for  American 
apples  in  the  agreements  with  France  and  Switzerland. 
In  trade  agreements  with  five  other  countries,  the 
Bureau  said,  the  existing  low  duties  were  bound 
against  any  increase.  In  addition,  France,  the  second 
largest  foreign  market  for  American  apples,  has  re¬ 
cently  ordered  a  50  per  cent  reduction  in  the  import 
license  tax  on  that  fruit. 

Competition  from  Canadian  shippers  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  market  will  be  keener  this  year  than  last  season, 
it  was  pointed  out,  particularly  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  principal  export  market  for  American  apples.  The 
Canadian  crop  is  estimated  at  15,438,000  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  12,345,000  bushels  last  year.  With  a  larger 
crop,  exports  from  Canada  during  1937-38  should  show 
a  considerable  increase  over  the  4,500,000  bushels  ex¬ 
ported  in  1936-37. 
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The  UNIVERSAL  Corn  Cutter 


The  Universal  is  the  only  machine  that  suc¬ 
cessfully  cuts  com  for  both  whole  grain  and 
cream  style  packing. 

When  you  use  this  amazingly  efficient  cutter 
you’ll  find  that  besides  “stepping  up”  quality, 
you’ll  actually  get  a  yield  that  is  from  5%  to 
15%  greater !  Time  after  time,  it  has  more 
than  paid  for  itself  in  a  single  season. 

Make  this  important  move  now:  mail  the 
coupon  below  for  complete  details  of  the 
Universal. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  For  All  Feed  Preducis 


(Spragu«-S«lls  Division)  HOOPESTON/  ILL. 


I  Please  send  me 

I  □  Full  details  of  the  Universal  Com  Cutter. 

I  Q  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  400. 

I  Name _ 

I  Address 

ISA 


State, 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


LOSS-LEADER  CONTROL 

TATE  laws  prohibiting-  below-cost  selling  were 
reviewed  this  week  by  F.  H.  Massmann,  president 
of  the  National  Tea  Co.,  in  an  address  on  this 
subject  before  the  fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Food  Chains  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Massmann,  in  terming  the  various  existing  fair 
trade  and  unfair  trade  practice  acts  too  complex  for 
effective  regulation  of  trade  practices,  endorsed  and 
asked  the  chain  operators  to  support  the  model  statute 
which  the  National  Food  and  Grocery  Conference 
Committee  has  developed. 

“The  conference  committee,”  he  said,  “made  up  as 
it  is  of  practical  men  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
industry,  who  have  worked  together  for  several  years 
in  an  effort  to  bring  into  being  a  practical  fair  sales 
act,  have  made  great  progress  toward  this  end.  Many 
proposals  have  been  advanced  by  the  various  branches 
of  the  industry.  The  latest  draft  of  the  conference 
committee’s  proposed  model  Unfair  Sales  Act  in  Sec¬ 
tion  2(a)  and  (b)  defines  cost  to  the  retailer  and 
wholesaler  as  follows: 

“Section  2(a) :  When  used  in  this  act,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  indicates,  the  term  ‘cost  to  the  re¬ 
tailer’  shall  mean  the  invoice  cost  of  the  merchandise 
to  the  retailer,  or  the  replacement  cost  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  retailer  within  thirty  days  prior  to  said 
sale  in  the  quantity  last  purchased,  whichever  is  lower ; 
less  all  trade  discounts  except  customary  discounts  for 
cash;  to  which  shall  be. added  (1)  freight  as  covered 
by  the  freight  bill ;  (2)  cartage  to  retail  outlet  if  done 
or  paid  for  by  the  retailer,  which  cartage  cost  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  in¬ 
voice  cost  or  the  cost  of  replacement,  as  herein  defined, 
including  freight,  unless  said  retailer  claims  and 
proves  a  lower  cost  of  cartage;  and  (3)  mark-up  to 
cover  in  part  the  cost  of  doing  business,  which  mark¬ 
up  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  a  lesser  cost,  shall  be  six 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  at  retail  outlet. 

“(b)  When  used  in  this  Act,  unless  the  contents 
otherwise  indicates,  the  term  ‘cost  to  the  wholesaler’ 
shall  mean  the  invoice  cost  of  the  merchandise  to  the 
wholesaler,  or  (2)  the  replacement  cost  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  wholesaler  within  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  said  sale  in  the  quantity  last  purchased,  which¬ 
ever  is  lower ;  less  all  trade  discounts  except  customary 
discounts  for  cash;  to  which  shall  be  added  (1)  freight 
as  covered  by  freight  bill,  and  (2)  cartage  to  retail 
outlet  if  done  or  paid  for  by  wholesaler,  which  cartage 
cost  shall  be  deemed  to  be  three-fourths  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  invoice  cost,  or  cost  of  replacement,  includ¬ 


ing  freight,  unless  said  wholesaler  claims  and  proves 
a  lower  cost  of  cartage. 

“Earlier,”  Mr.  Massmann  concluded,  “I  referred  to 
the  many  well  intentioned,  but  poorly  conceived,  laws 
that  have  been  enacted.  These  will  not  get  the  results 
the  industry  needs.  I  expect  the  conference  committee 
to  bring  out  a  practical  suggested  draft  which,  in  my 
opinion,  will  do  more  than  all  the  other  laws  now 
existing,  not  because  it  attempts  to  correct  all  of  the 
ills  of  the  industry  with  one  application,  but  because 
it  will  make  a  sound  definite  start  in  that  direction. 

I  ask  that  when  this  model  law  is  proposed  in  your 
states  that  you  heartily  support  its  enactment.” 

CHALLENGE  R.  P.  REGULATION 

ONSIDERABLE  interest  is  evident  in  trade 
circles  in  the  final  determination  of  current  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
against  The  Webb-Crawford  Co.,  wholesale  grocers  of 
Athens,  Ga.,  Daniel  Brokerage  Co.,  and  a  group  of 
firms  who  sell  merchandise  through  the  brokerage 
company  to  Webb-Crawford. 

The  Commission,  in  charging  these  companies  with 
violation  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  said,  “Ed.  D. 
Weir,  E.  L.  Wier  and  Carter  W.  Daniel  are  partners  in 
Daniel  Brokerage  Co.,  and  are  the  individuals  named 
as  respondents.  They  also  are  president,  vice-president, 
and  secretary-treasurer,  respectively,  of  The  Webb- 
Crawford  Co.,  wholly  controlling  that  concern  through 
ownership  of  approximately  93  per  cent  of  its  stock. 
The  brokerage  partnership  of  The  Webb-Crawford  Co. 
have  their  principle  place  of  business  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing  at  Athens,  Ga.,  and  The  Webb-Crawford  Co.  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  customer  of  the  brokerage  firm  in  the 
purchase  of  groceries  and  allied  products. 

“In  connection  with  the  buying  and  selling  trans¬ 
actions  described  in  the  complaint,  the  selling  concerns, 
it  is  charged,  pay  to  the  respondent  buyer.  The  Webb- 
Crawford  Co.,  and  to  the  individuals  who  trade  as 
Daniel  Brokerage  Co.  and  act  as  intermediaries  for  the 
buyer-so-called  brokerage  fees  or  commissions.  The 
Webb-Crawford  Co.  and  the  respondent  individuals 
allegedly  received  and  accepted  such  fees  or  commis¬ 
sions  when,  under  the  circumstances  as  alleged  in  the 
complaint,  no  services  connected  with  the  transactions 
of  sale  and  purchase  of  merchandise  sold  to  the  Webb- 
Crawford  Co.  were  rendered  to  the  sellers.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  referred  to  were  that  the  same  individuals 
who  traded  as  Daniel  Brokerage  Co.  owned  a  control¬ 
ling  interest  in  the  buying  company.” 
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MARDELAH  CAN  TAKE  IT 


is  the  opinion  of  a  Tri-States’  Canner 
after  using  Mardelah  for  two  seasons. 


MARDELAH  IN  MARYLAND 
Average  yield  2,735  lbs.  per  Acre. 


YUxi&xmA 


MARDELAH  CAN  TAKE  IT 


Withstands  adverse  growing  conditions. 


to  can  at  same  time  cis  Alciskas 


Out  Yields  Alaskas  in  most  plantings. 


Equal  to  the  best  sweet  and  meets  the  alcohol  insoluble 
requirements  of  the  McNeuy  Mapes  standard. 


QUALITY 


WILT  RESISTANT  ioo% 


WASHBURN  WILSON  SEED  CO 


Originators  of  Mardelah 


MOSCOW,  IDAHO 
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Respondents,  in  their  reply  just  filed  with  the  Com¬ 
mission,  deny  the  allegations  in  the  complaint  and  con¬ 
tend  that  the  brokerage  provisions  in  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  are  unconstitutional  and  void. 

Particular  interest  centers  in  this  case  as  it  is  the 
first  filed  in  which  an  independent  wholesale  grocer  is 
respondent. 

DISCOUNTS 

MORE  general  return  to  quantity  discount  selling 
has  developed  in  the  trade  during  the  past  few 
months,  current  reports  indicate,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  and  canners  are  reported  to  be  showing  more 
inclination  to  consider  such  terms,  as  well  as  selling 
on  a  “net  basis,”  now  that  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  is  merely  another  law,  with  de¬ 
fined  limitations,  rather  than  a  bogey  destined  to  end 
all  trading  practices. 

The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  however,  that 
discounts  granted  must  be  justifiable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  any  intention  of  slackening  its 
vigilance  in  the  matter  of  enforcing  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  issues  involved, 
therefore,  it  is  still  advisable  for  sellers  to  proceed 
most  cautiously  in  returning  to  selling  practices  which 
have  been  curbed  in  recent  months,  and  the  fact  that 
markets  have  been  declining  on  some  commodities 
should  not  stampede  such  sellers  into  making  conces¬ 
sions  based  upon  the  competitive  situation  in  their 
respective  industries,  rather  than  upon  the  limitations 
of  the  anti-discrimination  statute  itself. 

CHAIN  TAX  LAWS 

HE  discriminatory  chain  store  taxes  passed  by 
state  legislatures  this  year  were  far  less  numerous 
than  was  generally  expected,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  more  aggressive  attitude  and  the  more  wide-spread 
publicity  policies  adopted  by  the  chains  are  finally  bear¬ 
ing  fruit,  observes  the  Standard  Statistics  Company. 
Once  the  public  is  fully  awakened  to  the  fact  that  a 
tax  on  the  chains  means  increased  prices  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  the  attack  on  the  chain  method  of  distribution 
will  quickly  cease. 

Either  regular  or  special  state  legislative  sessions 
were  held  in  45  states  this  year.  Next  year,  however, 
no  more  than  a  handful  of  state  legislatures  will  con¬ 
vene,  unless  numerous  special  sessions  should  be  called. 
Thus,  there  is  unlikely  to  be  much  in  the  way  of  im¬ 
portant  state  legislation  in  1938. 

Although  a  total  of  23  states  which  had  never 
enacted  anti-chain  taxes  again  rejected  such  proposals 
in  1937,  there  were  five  states  that  placed  chain  store 
tax  laws  on  their  books,  as  follows : 

GEORGIA — A  law  was  passed  which  called  for  a 
graduated  license  tax  on  chain  stores.  The  tax  ranges 
up  to  $300  a  store  on  outlets  in  a  group  of  40  or  more. 
Although  voluntary  chains  (groups  of  independents) 
were  largely  instrumental  in  securing  enactment  of  the 
measure,  the  tax  commissioner  of  the  state  has  ruled 


that  they,  too,  are  covered  by  the  law.  This  peculiar 
twist,  while  leaving  the  burden  on  the  regular  chains, 
has  offset  the  competitive  disadvantage  that  otherwise 
would  have  developed. 

PENNSYLVANIA — The  first  chain  store  tax  in  this 
state  was  passed,  and  it  is  steep.  A  levy  of  $500  is 
assessed  on  each  store  over  500  in  a  chain,  although 
lesser  taxes  are  placed  on  chains  with  a  small  number 
of  outlets.  Thirty  of  the  larger  chains  are  contesting 
the  law,  and  have  obtained  an  injunction  temporarily 
restraining  collection  of  the  tax.  Certain  provisions 
of  the  state  constitution  indicate  that  the  statute  may 
be  invalid,  and  the  chains  are  optimistic  over  their 
prospects  for  obtaining  relief  from  the  courts. 

TENNESSEE — A  peculiar  law  was  enacted,  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  tax  of  $3  per  100  square  feet  of  selling  space 
in  a  store.  The  act  is  aimed  at  “super-stores,”  as  well 
as  the  chains.  The  penalty  is  regarded  as  generally 
light,  however,  and  the  law  has  not  been  attacked. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA — A  measure  was  passed,  replac¬ 
ing  the  invalidated  1935  chain  store  tax.  The  new  law 
has  been  designed  to  withstand  legal  assault. 

MINNESOTA — The  graduated  tax  on  gross  sales 
was  threatened  with  invalidation,  in  view  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  a  similar  Kentucky  law,  and 
it  was  replaced  by  a  new  graduated  license  tax. 

• 

TO  PURCHASE  SURPLUS  DRY  PEAS  AND  BEANS 

HE  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
will  purchase  surplus  dry  green  peas  and  dry 
edible  beans  in  commercial  producing  areas  in  an 
effort  to  increase  returns  to  growers,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  announced  today. 

Details  concerning  areas  in  which  purchases  will  be 
made,  prices  to  be  paid,  and  grades  and  quantities  to 
be  purchased  are  being  considered  by  the  Corporation 
with  the  aid  of  its  field  men  in  major  producing  areas 
and  the  cooperation  of  representatives  of  growers  and 
handlers. 

The  beans  and  peas  will  be  purchased  in  sack  con¬ 
tainers  directly  from  growers  and  handlers.  Inspec¬ 
tion  by  the  Federal-State  Inspection  Service  or  other 
inspection  service  designated  by  the  FSCC  will  be 
required. 

The  total  bean  crop  for  1937  as  estimated  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1  is  14,272,000  bags  of  100  pounds  each,  which  is 
only  51,000  bags  less  than  the  record  crop  produced 
in  1935.  The  production  expected  is  737,000  bags 
above  the  average  of  the  four  previous  largest  crops 
in  1930, 1931, 1933,  and  1935,  and  2,091,000  bags  above 
the  average  of  the  five  years  1928-1932. 

Trade  estimates  indicate  that  production  of  dry  peas 
will  also  reach  a  record  high  this  year. 

The  FSCC  will  deliver  the  beans  and  peas  to  State 
relief  agencies  for  consumption  by  persons  on  relief. 
They  will  be  diverted  from  competition  with  supplies 
in  commercial  trade  channels  so  as  to  expand  consump¬ 
tion  and  increase  returns  to  growers. 
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APPERTIZING 

or  the  Art  of  Canning 

Its  History  and  Development. 

by  A.  W,  Bitting 

An  exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  can¬ 
ning.  It  brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  mat¬ 
erial  on  food  manufacture  not  otherwise  available.  857 
pages  written  especially  for  factory  owners,  managers, 
superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

Price  Postpaid  $7.00  Remittance  with  order 
Supplied  through 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALiTILdORE  20  South  Gay  Street  hlARYLiAND 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  —  COOKING  TIMES 

COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

Price  $10,00  The  Cannins  Trade 

j  20  S.  Gay  Street 

order  your  copy  nou>.  B.I««,o,c,  Md. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

Growers  of 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Specializing  in  the  principle 
varieties  of  Canners  Seeds. 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Business  Established  1784 

Crowing  stations  in  the  best  growing  sections  throughout  the  United  States. 

IICCOTT  VINEDII 

SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

Mr  -  iJ-i  Controlling  Crop  Pests 

AGICIDE  LABORATORIES 

108  N.  Water  Street  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Ei  CANNING  MACHINERYLIJ 

SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS—VINER  FEEDERS 

foHBdcrt  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 

||THE  SCOTT  VINER  CD.  COLUMBUS, oH 

3^ 


WELL.VOU  SEE  rOH  WU  DOtfT 
AdRSHECk,  HECKIiAEAM  HECK 
WASm  SW1MM1N6W  drowned 
AND- 


Pastes-glues-gums  for  every 
purpose — adhesive  needs 
intelligently  analyzed 

Write  for  nmplu  and  ptk»$ 

Q>  ^UuUe4^C<^. 

Mmmmfttmnn  •§ 

PASTES,  GLUES  eod  GUMS 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


Of  Equal  Importance  Is  the  Back* 
ground  of  any  Seed  Business  Wor¬ 
thy  of  the  Name. 


BLOOD 

TELLS 


61  Years  of  Conscientious  Effort 
in  the  Breeding  of  Better  Seeds  form 
the  Background  of 


BREEDERS  &  GROWERS— PEAS— BEANS— SWEET  CORN— FOR  QUALITY  PACKERS 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Pro-rating  Lima  Beans — Record  of  Years  Broken — Food  Index 
Up  or  Down — ^The  Asparagus  Packs — Market  Prices  Strong — 
Kraut  Prices. 

AS  OTHERS  SEE  IT — Under  date  of  October  8th 
/A  the  Torsch  Canning  Co.,  Baltimore,  a  leading 
/  \lima  bean  canner,  said,  as  having  a  bearing  upon 
the  continuing  shrinkage  of  canned  foods  packs  this 
season : 

“One  of  our  customers  wrote  us  a  few  days  ago 
asking  our  opinion  of  the  prospects  of  the  lima 
bean  market,  during  next  six  months. 

Our  reply  was  that  lima  beans  in  canners’  hands 
would  be  so  few,  there  would  be  practically  no 
market.  Many  future  orders  will  be  pro-rated. 
Distributors  who  had  no  futures  booked,  have  been 
picking  up  limas  where  they  might  be  found. 
During  the  nine  months  before  another  pack, 
normal  current  buying  will  exhaust  any  remaining 
stocks,  long  before  this  period  ends.  This  was  the 
experience  in  1936  with  a  much  larger  pack. 

What  is  outlined  above  might  apply,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  to  stringless  beans,  green  and  wax,  and  to 
tomatoes,  owing  to  the  reduced  packs.  Canned 
vegetable  markets  generally  are  in  healthy 
condition.” 

Another  well  known  canner,  Chas.  G.  Summers,  Jr., 
Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa.,  under  date  of  October  11th, 
notified  his  trade  as  follows : 

“We  regret  to  announce  a  pro  rata  delivery  on 
Superfine  small  whole  beans.  Superfine  fresh  baby 
lima  beans  and  Superfine  okra  and  tomatoes.  We 
are  applying  our  entire  pack  against  these  con¬ 
tracts  as  well  as  all  the  goods  we  could  purchase. 
We  certainly  dislike  to  break  our  record  of  over  10 
years  without  a  short  delivery,  but  under  the 
existing  conditions  there  is  nothing  else  to  be 
done.” 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  reported  its  Food  Index,  for  the 
period  ending  October  i2th,  as  at  the  year’s  lowest — 
$2.82,  but  higher  than  a  year  ago,  when  it  was  $2.76. 
This  came  from  15  declines  and  but  4  advances,  the 
latter  butter,  steers,  lambs  and  sheep,  and  the  former : 
flour,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  mess  pork,  bacon, 
lard,  sugar,  cottonseed  oil,  cocoa,  raisins,  beans  and 
hogs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Grocery  Food  Index  compiled 
by  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  said 
that  the  Index  turned  upwards  in  September  for  the 
first  time  since  February.  “A  typical  bill  of  wholesale 
groceries  gives  an  index  of  88.1  against  86.1  in  August 


(average  for  1921  is  taken  as  100) .”  The  Index  repre¬ 
sents  24  grocery  items.  Those  which  advanced  were: 
sugar,  cheese,  raisins,  tomatoes,  peaches,  red  salmon, 
flour,  cornmeal,  and  oats.  Those  which  declined  were : 
macaroni,  cottonseed  oil,  coffee,  rice,  prunes,  dried 
beans,  standard  peas,  corn  and  lard.  Take  your  choice. 

ASPARAGUS — This  week  statistics  on  the  1937 
asparagus  packs  were  published,  showing  a  total  of 
2,723,368  cases,  almost  equally  divided  between  regular 
white  (1,518,626  cases)  and  all  green  (1,204,742 
cases).  The  pack  compared  with  that  of  1936  which 
totalled  2,787,128  cases,  is  just  a  little  short.  This 
is  not  good  procedure  because  it  does  not  take  care  of 
the  increased  consumption,  which  is  quite  considerable. 

THE  MARKET — Just  as  confidence  was  returning 
and  buying  commencing  in  a  normal  way,  the  stock 
market  went  haywire  for  no  apparent  good  reason  at 
all,  and  now  buyers  are  hesitating.  They  all  feel  that 
canned  foods  prices  will  be  maintained,  and  that  slight 
advances  may  be  expected;  that  there  will  be  found 
not  burdensome  packs  and  that  consumption  is  at  a 
high  point,  but  they  are  not  rushing  to  place  business. 
All  prices  are  firm,  and  it  is  now  recognized  that  sur¬ 
plus  stocks  are  in  strong  hands.  Canners  very  properly 
believe  that  their  holdings  are  due  for  worth  while 
advances,  and  in  tomatoes  almost  any  heighth  in 
prices  may  be  expected.  While  the  buyers  hesitate, 
with  an  eye  on  Wall  Street,  the  people  continue  to 
consume  canned  foods  in  huge  quantities,  and  it  is 
going  to  take  a  lot  of  buying  to  replace  the  depleted 
retail  and  wholesale  stocks. 

There  were  no  noteworthy  changes  in  prices  this 
week,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  weak  spot.  Probabili¬ 
ties  of  heavy  advances  outweigh  liabilities  to  declines. 

Seneca  Kraut  and  Pickling  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has 
just  written  in  that  they  have  finally  been  able  to  get 
enough  raw  stock  to  produce  the  orders  on  their  books, 
with  but  little  overage.  This  overage  they  quote : 

24/2^^  kraut  or  juice  at  95c  per  doz. 

24/2  kraut  or  juice  at  77i/4c  per  doz. 

48/1  kraut  or  juice  at  67i/4c  per  doz. 

6/10  kraut  at  $3.10  per  doz. 

all  f.  o.  b.  factory,  for  prompt  shipment. 

With  the  approach  of  winter  the  consumption  of 
canned  foods  will  begin  in  real  earnest,  and  the  small 
piles  now  in  evidence  will  quickly  disappear.  Those 
who  have  sold  too  close  to  cost  will  regret  it. 

Other  canned  foods  market  reports  give  you  detailed 
pictures  of  conditions,  prices,  etc.,  and  all  these  should 
be  read  to  get  the  whole  picture. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

More  Interest  as  More  Vacancies  Appear — Bargain  Hunters 
Out  of  Luck — ^Tomatoes  Move  Upward  Slowly  but  Surely — 
Corn  Futures  Holding  Jobbers — The  Peach  Situation — Exports 
Increasing — Better  Demand  for  Spinach. 

New  York,  October  15,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — The  general  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  situation  continues  healthy,  with  moderate  in¬ 
creases  in  spot  values  appearing  inevitable  as 
shortages  continued  to  develop  with  increasing  fre¬ 
quency  on  some  of  the  more  wanted  grades.  Staple 
vegetables  are  commanding  more  intei  est  as  it  becomes 
more  evident  that  unsold  stocks  remaining  in  canners’ 
hands  are  generally  Avell-financed,  and  for  once  the 
perennial  bargain  hunters  among  canned  foods  buyers 
appear  to  be  definitely  “out  of  luck.” 

THE  OUTLOOK — Recent  acceleration  in  demand 
for  prompt  shipment  canned  foods  is  expected  to  de¬ 
velop  further  as  the  trade  moves  into  the  closing 
quarter  of  1937.  Distributors,  both  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail,  are  still  confronted  with  the  task  of  making  addi¬ 
tional  purchases  to  round  out  inventories,  and  this 
buying  should  make  for  a  well-sustained  market  over 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

TOMATOES  —  Views  of  canners  are  stiffening 
somewhat  as  the  underlying  strength  in  the  market 
becomes  more  apparent.  Current  quotations  on  south¬ 
ern  pack  range  47  Vo  to  50  cents  for  Is,  671/2  cents  for 
2s,  $1.10  to  $1.15  for  3s,  and  $3.10  and  up  for  10s,  with 
offerings  at  the  inside  figure  becoming  increasingly 
few.  California  canners  report  a  better  inquiry  for 
tomatoes,  with  standards  at  coast  canneries  held  at  60 
cents  for  Is,  70  cents  for  2s,  85  cents  for  2V2S,  and 
$2.75  for  10s,  with  fancy  solid  pack  at  minimums  of 
75  cents  for  Is,  90  cents  for  2s,  $1.25  for  21/2S,  and 
$3.75  for  10s.  Featured  brands  command  substantial 
premiums  over  these  figures. 

CORN — There  has  been  no  further  change  in  this 
division  of  the  market.  Jobbers  are  checking  up  on 
their  future  deliveries  of  fancy  corn  before  entering 
the  market  for  additional  supplies,  and  there  is  little 
inclination  to  stock  far  ahead  on  standard  and  extra 
standards,  which  still  appear  to  be  in  good  supply  in 
first  hands,  at  relatively  low  prices.  Any  advancing 
tendency  in  prices  for  these  grades,  however,  would 
probably  precipitate  a  substantial  buying  movement. 

PEAS — The  situation  with  regard  to  standard  and 
extra  standard  peas  is  much  the  same  as  that  applying 
to  corn.  Prices  on  standards  appear  to  be  still  show¬ 
ing  easiness,  although  as  has  been  the  case  for  some 
weeks  past  investigation  generally  shows  that  there 
is  some  obscure  qualification  of  the  term  “standard” 
where  marked  price  concessions  obtain.  The  demand 
for  fancy  siftings  has  picked  up  slightly,  and  prices 
are  firm. 

SALMON — The  market  continues  routine.  Jobbers 
are  apparently  adequately  covered  on  prompt  and 
nearby  requirements,  and  additional  buying  for  coast 


shipment  remains  light.  According  to  data  compiled 
by  G.  P.  Halferty  &  Co.  of  Seattle,  the  1937  pack  of 
Alaska  reds  totals  2,079,915  cases,  some  300,000  cases 
below  last  year’s  output.  On  pinks,  the  pack  this 
season  is  placed  at  3,577,203  cases,  or  650,000  cases 
below  the  1936  total,  while  the  yield  of  chums,  at 
1,072,844  cases,  is  400,000  cases  below  last  year.  On 
Kings,  the  pack  is  set  at  69,387  cases,  which  is  19,000 
cases  ahead  of  1936,  while  on  Cohoes,  production  is 
placed  at  98,302  cases,  which  is  some  97,000  cases 
under  the  1936  pack  total. 

PEACHES — California’s  peach  pack  this  year  is 
placed  at  12,235,000  cases  of  clings  which,  with  a 
carryover  of  approximately  800,000  cases,  makes  avail¬ 
able  for  the  new  consuming  season  a  little  over  13,000,- 
000  cases.  Sales  of  clings  for  the  year  closing  June  1, 
last,  were  10,697,000  cases,  giving  canners  a  larger 
supply  to  move  into  consuming  channels  this  season. 
Increased  domestic  consumption,  plus  increasing  ex¬ 
port  demand,  is  counted  upon  to  do  the  job  with  rela¬ 
tively  little  market  disturbance,  which  may  make  it 
unnecessary  for  coast  canners  to  call  the  chains  and 
independents  to  the  colors  in  the  spring  for  cooperative 
selling  campaigns  to  move  surplus  holdings. 

FRUIT  EXPORTS — Reports  from  California  this 
week  indicate  a  substantial  quickening  of  export  buying 
of  canned  peaches,  notably  for  the  account  of  trade 
factors  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  broader  demand 
is  attributed  in  some  measure  to  the  current  war  scare, 
and  is  expected  to  take  in  the  general  line  of  export 
canned  foods.  Any  real  improvement  in  export  volume 
(and  shipments  of  canned  foods  generally  into  foreign 
channels  for  the  year  thus  far  are  ahead  of  1936  totals) 
will  create  an  entirely  new  picture  for  the  domestic 
trade,  and  a  number  of  distributors  are  beginning  to 
take  cognizance  of  this  factor. 

CITRUS  PACKS — Release  this  week  of  NCA  figures 
on  canned  grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice  indicate  the 
increasing  importance  of  this  division  of  the  canning 
trade.  Total  production  of  grapefruit  for  the  season 
is  placed  at  4,209,875  cases,  while  production  of  grape¬ 
fruit  juice  is  set  at  6,016,240  cases.  Further  increases 
in  production  are  looked  for  during  the  coming  season, 
as  consuming  demand  for  these  products  is  steadily 
broadening.  Just  what  effect  the  increasing  popu¬ 
larity  of  canned  citrus  products  will  ultimately  have 
on  other  canned  fruit  items  is  a  problem  for  serious 
study  by  packers  of  fruits  on  the  West  Coast  and 
elsewhere. 

APPLE  SAUCE — New  York  State  packers  were  re¬ 
ported  to  have  booked  a  fair  amount  of  business  on 
new  pack  apple  sauce  this  week,  with  the  market 
quoted  generally  at  671/2  cents  for  fancy  2s  and  $3.25 
for  IQs,  at  the  canneries. 

JAPANESE  CANNED  FOODS— Jobbers  are  watch¬ 
ing  with  concern  the  spread  of  boycott  sentiment  aimed 
at  Japanese  products.  Any  far-flung  consumer  boycott 
of  this  nature,  it  is  expected,  will  make  most  difficult 
the  sale  of  Japanese  crabmeat  and  tuna,  and  distribu¬ 
tors  are  trimming  their  stocks  carefully  until  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  agitation  becomes  more  evident. 
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SPINACH — Coast  packers  report  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment  in  demand  for  fancy  spinach,  with  the  market  for 
prompt  shipment  quoted  at  90  cents  for  Is,  $1.07V2 
for  2s,  $1.35  for  2V2S,  $4.20  for  10s.  Southern  canners 
hold  the  market  at  95  cents  to  $1.00  for  21/2S  and  $3.40 
for  10s,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Business  Below  Seasonal  Volume  —  Market  Dull,  Buyers’ 
Interest  Centered  on  Low  Priced  Product — Beet  Pack  Closing 
With  a  Marked  Scarcity — Pack  Shortages  Generally  Reported. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  October  15,  1937. 

General  market — a  prominent  broker  was 
asked.  How  are  conditions?  He  replied.  Fair 
but  cloudy. 

Sometimes  brevity  tells  more  than  long  phrases,  and 
so  it  seems  in  this  instance.  What  the  broker  meant 
was  the  volume  of  business  was  only  fair,  not  up  to 
the  usual  October  volume,  and  that  statement  has  been 
supported  by  other  factors.  Then  the  market,  as  a 
whole,  is  clouded  by  underlying  disturbing  influences 
that  seem  to  have  effected  all  business. 

And  still  in  the  face  of  this,  canned  foods  continue 
steady  and  without  much  if  any  change  in  quotations. 
Shipments  from  cannery  points  are  moving  in  well  on 
contracts  and  retail  activity  is  noted  on  all  sides. 

TOMATOES — Buying  seems  to  have  eased  up  except 
on  special  sizes  like  No.  10  tin  and  some  No.  21/2  Hns. 
The  going  market  is  the  same  as  reported  in  this 
column  last  week,  although  an  occasional  lot  of  No.  2 
tin  standards  is  noted  in  Indiana  at  671/4  cents  factory. 

PEAS — Buying  is  centered  upon  cheap  lots  only. 
A  few  sales  have  been  made  during  the  week  under 
review  at  70  cents  Wisconsin  factory.  Most  canners 
are  holding  at  a  minimum  of  75  cents  for  standard 
large  siftings  and  up  as  high  as  even  85  cents. 

The  demand  for  fancies,  both  Alaskas  and  Sweets, 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

CORN — There  seems  to  be  a  slightly  stronger  tone 
to  the  market  with  70  cents  factory  as  bottom  on  No.  2 
standard  white  crushed.  A  wide  call  has  been  noted 
for  No.  2  extra  standard  crushed  yellow  corn  at  around 
75  cents  factory,  but  such  lots  are  now  cleaned  up  with 
80  cents  factory  being  the  ruling  quotation. 

No.  10  tin  corn  is  scarce  and  is  offered  sparingly  and 
principally  out  of  Wisconsin. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — The  lowest  price  one 
hears  on  No.  2  standard  cut  green  is  80  cents  Michigan 
factory.  A  few  lots  of  wax  beans  are  quoted  such  as : 


No.  2  Fancy  Small  Cut  Wax,  at . $1.10 

No.  2  Extra  Standard  Cut  Wax,  at .  1.00 

No.  2  Standard  Cut  Wax,  at . 90 


Like  in  No.  10  tin  corn,  there  is  a  scarcity  in  all 
grades  of  No.  10  tin  green  and  wax  beans. 

BEETS — The  pack  in  Wisconsin  is  rapidly  drawing 
to  a  close.  Already  there  has  been  noted  a  marked 
scarcity  of  everything  in  whole  sizes.  It  is  difficult 


to  find  a  seller.  Cuts,  sliced,  and  diced  grades  are  also 
firmer  and  are  nominally  quoted  at: 

No.  2  No.  21/2  No.  10 

Fancy  Wise.  Cuts .  $  .70  $  .771/2  $3.00 

Fancy  Wise.  Diced . 721/2  .80  3.00 

Fancy  Wise.  Sliced......  .75  .85  3.25 

PIMIENTOS — Reports  from  Georgia  are  more 
favorable,  but  Chicago  buyers  are  still  anxiously  await¬ 
ing  additional  deliveries  against  their  contracts.  Sellers 
of  pimientos  are  few  and  far  between.  One  could  sell 
almost  any  grade  at  from  5  to  10  per  cent  over  the 
opening  prices  of  last  Spring. 

PUMPKIN — Pumpkin  days  are  here  again !  Chains 
and  retailers  are  featuring  the  packing.  Canners 
stoutly  maintain  the  total  production  this  year  will  be 
less  than  last  year  and  it  is  proper  to  remind  the  reader 
that  last  year’s  pack  was  cleaned  up.  The  going  prices 
from  that  famous  Indiana  pumpkin  district  are: 


No.  2  Fancy  Pumpkin,  at . $  .60  factory 

No.  2l^  Fancy  Pumpkin,  at . 75  factory 

No.  10  Fancy  Pumpkin,  at .  2.75  factory 


EVAPORATED  MILK — Some  three  weeks  ago,  the 
report  was  circulated  that  an  advance  was  imminent. 
As  yet,  it  hasn’t  occurred,  but  all  of  the  non-advertised 
milk  canners  are  either  withdrawn  from  the  market  or 
will  enter  only — shipment  next  month  and  at  prices 
ruling  date  of  shipment. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES— All  one  hears  about 
these  days  is  how  foolish  the  California  canners  were 
to  go  ahead  and  pack  approximately  2,000,000  cases 
more  than  in  1936.  You  are  reminded  that  the  1936 
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pack  was  moved  only  through  great  effort  and  after 
calling  upon  the  National  Chain  Store  Association  to 
put  on  a  special  drive. 

With  a  higher  selling  range  this  year,  how  is  a  pack 
of  2,000,000  more  going  to  be  moved?  Some  say  that 
3,000,000  cases  will  be  impounded,  but  the  details  are 
lacking.  Meanwhile,  buyers  are  shopping  actively  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  concessions  and  some  three  or  four 
California  canners  were  in  Chicago  this  week  trying 
to  push  their  surplus. 

Everyone  is  hopeful  that  the  approaching  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  will  relieve  a  situation  that  today  seems 
rather  acute. 

PEARS — Michigan  has  produced  some  very  nice 
Bartlett  pears  this  year,  but  hardly  enough  to  enter 
into  active  competition  with  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  Kiefer  pear  crop  in  Michigan  is  a  small  one.  $1.35 
Michigan  factory  for  No.  2i/^  Kiefers  in  syrup  is  the 
only  quotation  that  has  been  noted. 

Buying  is  cautious  on  Bartletts,  but  the  trade  as  a 
whole  are  trying  to  take  care  of  their  wants  in  the 
large  sizes  which  are  known  to  be  very  scarce. 

APPLES — Buyers  are  somewhat  timid  in  contract¬ 
ing  ahead  due  to  the  many  reports  of  large  crops,  not 
only  in  New  York  State,  but  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
the  Ozarks,  and  in  practically  all  principal  apple- 
producing  sections.  Because  of  this  confusion,  the 
market  is  slow. 

THE  FISH  LINE — ^Trading  in  salmon  is  of  a  routine 
character.  Maine  sardines  are  strong,  but  little  buying 
has  been  noted.  Shrimp  is  moving  better  at  prices 
slightly  lower  than  those  that  ruled  a  month  ago. 
Tuna  is  in  good  position.  Some  talk  is  going  the  rounds 
about  boycotts  on  Japanese  tuna  and  Japanese  crab- 
meat. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  **The  Canning  Trade" 

Tomato  Crop  Ending  —  Buying  Quiet  —  The  Peach  Pack 
Details — Pears  in  Good  Shape — ^To  increase  Advertising  on 
Salmon — Asparagus-Style  Sweetpotatoes. 

San  Francisco,  October  14, 1937. 

WEATHER — Warm  weather  followed  closely 
upon  the  heels  of  the  rain  that  ushered  in  the 
month  and  damage  to  crops  has  been  negligible. 
Tomatoes  seem  to  have  been  benefitted,  rather  than 
otherwise,  and  packing  is  going  ahead  steadily, 
although  receipts  are  getting  lighter  and  lighter. 
Harvesting  is  at  an  end  on  most  other  crops  in  which 
canners  are  directly  interested. 

MARKET — Trading  continues  very  quiet  on  canned 
foods  in  general,  but  this  is  nothing  unusual  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  Heavy  deliveries  have  been  made  on 
goods  sold  for  shipment  prior  to  specified  dates  and  the 
trade  in  general  is  fairly  well  supplied.  Much  of  the 
business  now  being  done  is  with  concerns  buying 
largely  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  Prices  are  almost 
without  change. 

PEACHES — A  preliminary  report  on  the  California 
cling  peach  pack  for  1937  made  its  appearance  during 


last  week  when  the  Canning  Peach  Advisory  Board 
announced  that  the  pack  would  total  12,237,253  cases, 
reduced  to  the  No.  2^/^  can  basis.  The  figures  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  audit  and  correction.  Canners  handled  about 
322,000  tons  for  which  $40  a  ton  was  paid,  in  addition 
to  extras  that  amounted  to  as  much  as  $5  a  ton  in  some 
instances.  The  tonnage  was  the  largest  ever  handled 
and  of  the  total  282,000  were  canned  as  peaches  and 
the  remaining  40,000  tons  as  by-products,  fruit  cock¬ 
tail,  fruits  for  salad,  and  the  like.  About  12,000  tons 
were  delivered  to  canners  before  the  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  became  effective,  so  that  about  $310,000  will  be 
available  for  the  advertising  fund.  Canners  had  been 
making  plans  for  bringing  out  a  new  list  which  would 
show  advances  on  cling  peaches,  but  this  has  not  made 
its  appearance.  The  size  of  the  pack  probably  had 
something  to  do  with  this. 

PEARS — The  canned  pear  market  is  in  quite  a  satis- 
facory  shape,  with  withdrawals  on  some  sizes  and 
grades  by  fairly  large  operators.  The  pack  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  reported  to  be  about  300,000  cases 
smaller  than  that  of  last  year,  with  an  800,000  case 
falling  off  in  California.  Heavy  shipments  were  made 
to  the  fresh  markets  in  season  and  in  addition  the  fruit 
ran  to  small  sizes,  especially  in  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  fancy  grades  are  firmly  held  in  all  sizes. 

SALMON — Salmon  packers  met  recently  in  the 
Northwest  and  voted  confidence  in  the  present  price 
structure  in  which  Alaska  reds  are  quoted  at  $2.50, 
pinks  at  $1.25  and  chums  at  $1.20.  While  sales  are 
rather  light,  an  improvement  is  expected  as  replace¬ 
ments  become  advisable.  Canners  voted  to  increase 
the  advertising  contribution  to  6  cents  a  case  and  to 
continue  the  program  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

NEW — The  California  Packing  Corporation  has 
brought  out  a  new  price  list  on  the  1937  pack  of  Del 
Monte  brand  asparagus  style  canned  sweetpotatoes. 
These  are  $1.20  for  No.  2s  and  $1.50  for  No.  2V2S. 
Shipments  are  to  be  65  per  cent  prior  to  December  31, 
1937,  and  the  balance  prior  to  February  15,  1938. 

TOO  HEAVY  PROCESS — There  is  a  growing 
opinion  among  canners  that  some  products  are  being 
overcooked  and  that  State  regulations  in  respect  to 
temperatures  and  cooking  periods  are  unduly  rigid. 
Asparagus  and  string  beans  are  felt  to  be  in  this 
category.  Some  of  these  cut  out  quite  soft  and  seem 
mushy  in  comparison  with  packs  from  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

SARDINES — With  meat  at  its  present  high  price 
level,  indications  are  that  California  canned  sardines 
will  get  increased  attention  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  in  the  immediate  future.  In  commenting  on 
this  a  prominent  food  authority  recently  predicted  a 
widespread  use  of  sardines  as  part  of  the  diet  in  public 
institutions.  This  fish,  he  said,  is  highly  nutritious 
and  at  ten  cents  a  pound  without  a  bit  of  waste,  is  a 
very  cheap  food.  In  addition,  it  is  a  valuable  source 
of  iodine,  so  badly  needed  in  most  of  the  Middle 
Western  States. 

PRUNES — The  pack  of  fresh  prunes  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  now  completed,  is  about  1,400,000  cases, 
according  to  careful  estimates.  This  compares  with  a 
pack  of  about  2,000,000  cases  last  year. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correepondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Receipts  Poor  and  no  Prospects — Alabama  Stops 
Shrimping — Light  Supply  and  Demand  for  Oysters — Cold 
Weather  Needed  to  Fatten  the  Oysters. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  15,  1937. 

HRIMP — Shrimp  production  continues  at  a  low 
ebb  with  poor  prospects  of  improvement.  In  fact, 
the  big  shrimp  in  the  bay  will  get  scarcer  and  the 
rains  and  heavy  north  winds  will  drive  the  small 
shrimp  from  up  the  rivers  into  the  bays  in  this  section. 

The  Alabama  Oyster  Commission  last  week  stopped 
the  trawling  in  certain  areas  of  Poertersville  Bay,  be¬ 
cause  the  bulk  of  the  shrimp  obtained  there  were  too 
small  for  commercial  purposes,  which  would  mean  the 
destruction  of  tons  of  baby  shrimp  in  order  to  get  the 
few  that  would  be  found  large  enough  for  canning. 

Once  a  shrimp  is  caught  in  a  trawl  or  net,  it  dies 
there.  Large  shrimp  live  longer  in  the  trawl  than 
small  ones,  because  the  large  ones  don’t  pack  so  closely 
and  smother,  besides  large  shrimp  are  not  as  perish¬ 
able. 

The  weather  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  much  more 
settled  this  past  week  and  the  shrimp  boats  were  able 
to  do  quite  a  bit  of  fishing  in  the  Gulf.  However,  the 
shrimp,  which  were  large,  went  for  the  most  part  to 
the  raw  headless  shrimp  dealers. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.35  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.40  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.50  for 
No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  thermometer  took  a  dip  this  week, 
and  while  it  did  not  make  you  hunt  for  your  overcoat, 
it  made  a  topcoat  comfortable  outdoors. 

The  raw  oyster  trade  has  not  experienced  any  big 
rush  of  business,  because  it  is  not  cold  enough  for 
that,  and  neither  would  the  oyster  producers  be  able 
to  take  care  of  any  large  increased  volume,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  producers  have  only  been  producing 
oysters  in  limited  quantities,  because  of  the  hot 
weather  and  the  slack  demand,  therefore,  the  supply 
at  this  time  is  about  equal  to  the  demand. 


We  need  cold  weather  to  fatten  the  oysters  of  this 
section  and  while  the  oysters  on  some  of  the  reefs  or 
bars  are  fairly  in  good  condition,  yet  as  a  whole,  they 
are  poor  and  we  need  rains  and  heavy  north  winds  to 
bring  fresh  water  in  the  bays. 

No  canning  of  oysters  will  be  done  until  the  last 
of  the  year. 

The  price  of  spot  oysters  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for  five 
ounce  and  $2.20  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  f .  o.  b.  factory. 

• 

THE  CANNING  CLAN 

IT  has  just  been  our  good  fortune  to  get  a  copy  of  that 
new  history  of  the  canned  foods  industry,  “The 
Canning  Clan.”  We  have  not  had  chance  to  read  it 
in  its  entirety,  but  from  what  we  have  seen  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  tell  anyone  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  this  industry,  that  he  ought  to  have  a  copy ;  that 
he  will  read  it  as  he  would  a  novel,  and  that  he  will 
never  regret  the  $3.00  it  costs. 

We  have  copies  on  hand  and  can  supply  you,  if  you 
wish;  cash  with  the  order,  $3.00,  postage  prepaid;  no 
copies  on  approval,  and  no  charge  accounts. 

• 

HOW’S  BUSINESS? 

Schenectady,  October  7 — Orders  received  by  General 
Electric  Company  during  the  first  nine  months  this 
year  amounted  to  $305,276,556,  an  increase  of  44  per 
cent  over  the  $211,891,038  received  during  the  same 
period  last  year.  President  Gerard  Swope  announced 
today. 

Orders  received  during  the  third  quarter  of  1937 
amounted  to  $88,010,937,  compared  with  $74,922,441 
during  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  an  increase 
of  17  per  cent. 

The  third  quarter  and  first  nine  months  this  year 
were  the  largest  of  any  corresponding  periods  since 
1929. 


ASPARAGUS  PACK,  1937— (In  Cases) 


Compiled  by 

National 

Canners  Association, 

Division  of 

Statistics, 

Washington, 

D.  C. 

State 

Type 

24/2 

48/8  Z 

48/1  Pic. 

48/1  T. 

24/1  sq. 

24/300 

24/2% 

6/10 

Misc. 

Total 

California  •  . 

,  W** 

228,692 

14,782 

463,966 

71,724 

409,614 

231,731 

80,424 

7,880 

1,608,712 

G 

324,323 

43,418 

126,236 

23,649 

27,633 

8,282 

28,261 

2,479 

588,280 

New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 

W 

Maryland  . 

..  G 

129,233 

2,295 

16,012 

490 

30,236 

178,266 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa  and 

W 

1,600 

97 

1,892 

969 

3,067 

289 

7,814 

Nebraska  . 

..  G 

49,158 

26,748 

28,131 

1,072 

300 

116,141 

13,596 

2,788 

236,934 

.  W 

G 

14,333 

33,738 

12,376 

19,340 

3,470 

83,267 

Washington,  Oregon  and 

W 

_ 

•••••• 

Utah  . 

..  G 

45,238 

1,064 

9,946 

4,662 

1,389 

11,436 

2,042 

76,776 

Southern  . 

.  W 

200 

1,500 

400 

2,100 

G 

27,241 

16,993 

...... 

1,217 

1,779 

47,280 

Total  Regular  White . 

...  230,392 

14,879 

467,367 

71,724 

409,614 

969 

231,731 

83,891 

8,169 

1,618,626 

Total  All  Green . 

...  689,626 

104,968 

194,976 

40,733 

27,933 

140,860 

9,671 

88,777 

7,309 

1,204,742 

1936 

grand  total  . 

...  819,918 

119,847 

662,332 

112,467 

437,447 

141,819 

241,402 

172,668 

16,478 

2,728,368 

2,787,128 

*CaIifornia  Asparagus  Control  Committee. 

**"W”  indicates  Regular  White  Asparagus  and  “G”  indicates  All  Green. 


AH  caste  have  been  converted  to  the  sizes  indicated  under  heading.  For  example,  all  8  Z  are  reported  48  to  the  case  and  all  8M’s  24  to  the  case.  All 
No.  2  Tall  are  included  with  24/2  and  all  2%  are  combined  under  24/2%. 
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360  Pages,  size  6x9 
Bound  in  Leatherette 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


A 

COMPLETE 
COURSE  in 
CANNING 

1936  edition 

360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  Can-able^'* 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vesetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 

Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyri^Ued  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE,  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Coloseal.  No.  ZYj . 

Large,  No.  2i/4 . . . — 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans... 

Medium.  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  50/80,  28 . 

Green  Tips,  35/60,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2b . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs . . 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . . 

No.  . 

No.  10  . . . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2............ 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.65 

3.26 


.671/2 

3.25 


.95 

.90 


.80 

4.00 


5.50 


.85 

4.26 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 95  . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 80  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 70  .76 

BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 76  . 

No.  2%  . .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  3.26  . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 66  . 

No.  2%  . 76  . 

No.  10  .  2.80  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  .  4.36 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . .  3.76  . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 


CARROTS 


Std.  Diced,  No.  2.. 


peas  and  carrots 


2.10 

2.10 

2.60 

2.60 

1.80 

1.80 

8.25 

8.25 

1.15 

1.15 

.52y, 

.60 

.62 

.60 

.95 

1.26 

.86 

.95 

3.76 

4.26 

3.00 

3.25 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.15 

5.00 

5.50 

6.00 

.77M. 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

4.00 

4.25 

4.76 

5.00 

.86 

4.00 

1.40 

7.00 

1.25 


.95 

4.75 
1.50 

7.75 
1.35 


1.00 

4.75 

.90 


1.10 

5.00 

1.00 


.67M.  .75 

3.35  3.75 


.92V2  1.00 


.86  1.00 

3.76  4.60 

.70  .76 

.721/2  .90 


.77^.  .90 


.76  .86 

.77y2  .86 
3.00  3.60 


.80 

.72^ 

.76 

4.00 

4.25 

.70 

.75 

.65 

.70 

3.26 

3.75 

2.76 

3.00 

.60 

.70 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

1.30 


Eastern 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  l-O® 

No.  10  .  6.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  .90 

No.  10  . .  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.06 

6.00 

1.00 


No.  10  .  3.60 

HOMINY 


Std.  Split,  No.  1,  TaU... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


1.20 

. . .  .80 

No.  10  . . 

i  no 

.90  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

.  3.00 

.80  . 

PEAS 

.90 

4.50 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s....—... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2a . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4a . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  23 . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s........... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2a . . 

No.  2  Fey,  Alaskas,  3s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is..... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s..... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  38.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  43.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  68 . 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  2s . . 

lOs  . . 

Blackeste,  2s,  Soaked . 

lOs  . — 

PUMPKIN 


Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2% . 

No.  3  . . 


.86 

1.10 

3.35 

.90 

SAUER  KRAUT 

.96 

Nn  9.14  . 

3.60 

No.  3  :. . — 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple.  No.  2 . 


Central 
Low  High 


.97  >4  1.05 
6.60  . 


.95 

4.50 


White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.80 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.75 

No.  10  . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

West  Coast 

.85 

.87^ 

Low 

High 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

.75 

.75 

2.96 

3.06 

CORN — Creamstyle 

3.06 

3.16 

2.96 

3.06 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

....  1.00 

1.10 

.85 

.90 

2.76 

2.86 

No.  10  . 

4.75 

5.00 

. 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2— . 

. 82*4 

.90 

.80 

.86 

2.76 

2.86 

No.  10  . 

....  4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

?!  RR 

2.9R 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.80 

2.76 

2.86 

No.  10  . 

2.66 

2.76 

White.  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 86 

1.15 

.86 

.95 

2.60 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

i  RO 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 72 '/. 

.80 

.75 

.85 

No.  10  . 

4.26 

4.25 

Std.  No.  .2 . . 

. 65 

.72'/, 

.70 

.75 

.67%  .75 

2.00  2.35 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.06  . 

.90  1.05 


1.30 

1.50 

1.35 

1.45 

1.15 

1.40 

1.25 

1.40 

1.10 

1.25 

1.15 

1.30 

1.05 

1.16 

1.05 

1.25 

1.10 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

1.16 

.95 

1.16 

5.60 

6.76 

.95 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

1.15 

5.00 

5.25 

5.00 

5.25 

.90 

.85 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.26 

4.75 

4.76 

5.00 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.96 

4.25 

4.75 

4.25 

4.50 

1.40 

1.60 

1.30 

1.50 

1.35 

1.45 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.36 

1.20 

1.40 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

.90 

1.05 

.90 

1.05 

1.15 

1.25 

4.75 

6.00 

5.50 

.85 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

.72^ 

.80 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

4.00 

. 

4.50 

5.25 

6.50 

.70 

.70 

.75 

.80 

1.00 

1.05 

3.65 

4.00 

3.75 

4.00 

5.00 

5.50 

.76 

.87% 

.90 

3.50 

4.50 

4.76 

.67% 

.70 

.72% 

.76 

.90 

.96 

.45 

.50 

.65 

.60 

.66 

.67^ 

2.26 

2.76 

•-M  l 

3.20 

3.40 

.66 

.70 

3.26 

3.60 

.55 

.70 

.76 

.85 

1.15 

.70 

.90 

.85 

2.75 

2.60 

3.25 

2.6() 

.70 

.77% 

.70 

•72% 

.80 

.80 

.95 

.86 

.87% 

.95 

2.76 

3.10 

2.76 

2T5 

3.15 

.76 

.85 

.65 

.70 

.96 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

3.40 

3.00 

3.25 
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SWEET  POTATOES 
Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack — 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack.. 

No.  2%  . . . - 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  — . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . — 

No.  2V4  . . 

No.  3  . . 


Baatam 
Low  Hiarh 


.70  .70 

.87%  .87% 


Oantral 
Low  Hish 


WaatOoaat 
Low  Hick 


CANNHD  ntUITS— Coatliiaed 


3.00 


3.00 

.76  _ 

.97%  .97% 


8.26  8.26 


Eastern 
Low  Hick 


Central 
Low  Htsh 


West  Coast 
Low  Hick 


Solid  Pack 
.90  1.06 

1.26  1.46 


No.  10  . . 

1  1 

1  1 
t  1 

i  1 

1  1 

.60 

.66 

_  .72% 

.76 

.76 

.86 

_  —  1.10 

1.26 

1.00 

1.10 

_ _ _  1.16 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

3.60 

3.76 

3.60 

3.60 

With  purse 

td..  No.  1 . 

_  .47% 

.60 

.46 

.47% 

.60 

.66 

No.  2  . 

.70 

.67% 

.70 

.70 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

. . — . 95 

.97% 

.90 

1.00 

.86 

.92% 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey..  No.  2% _ 

No.  10 . . . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10,  water........,...„ 

No.  2,  Preserved........... 

No.  2,  Syrup..- . - _ _ 

BLUEBERRIES 


No.  2  . 
No.  10 


....  1.60 
—  7.00 


CHERRIES 


.42% 


No.  10  .  3.10 

TOMATO  PUREE 
Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 

No.  10  - .  3.26 

Std.,  No.  1.  Trim  1.086 . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . . 


2.76  2.86 


.42%  .60 


2.60 

8.76 


2.66 

9.00 


1.60 

oirii 


TURNIP  GREENS 


No.  2%  . 

No.  10  .  3.76 


3.25 

2.76 

3.26 

.40 

3.00 

3.00 

.40 

.40 

.46 

.60 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.76 

2.60 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

.76 

.70 

.77' 

1.06 

. 

.96 

1.06 

3.76 

8.76 

8.00 

3.66 

3.26 

2"86 


.60 

.66 

2.70 


3.50 

3.00 


.60 

.76 

3.16 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10.  water . . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  paek- 
Na  10.  fancy  heavy  pack — 

APPLE  SAUCE 


3.35 

3.65 


3.60 

4.60 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . -.... 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2......... 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

1.36 

1.36 

iV-io 

6.76 

1.46 

7.00 

— 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2%......— 

6.76 

s!io 

2.70 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . - . 

1.70 

8.00 

No.  10  . — 

RASPBERRIES 

' 

Black,  Water,  No,  2..— — 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

7.25 

7.60 

1.46 

7.26 

1.60 

7.60 

2.16 

9.00 

2.16 

9.00 

2.66 

2.66 

No.  10  . - . — 

7.26 

1.76 

7.60 

1.60 

1.60 

Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

4.00 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ehc.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  _ 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  _ _ 

Std..  Water,  No.  10. 


9.00 


No. 


„  ■ .  .3.26  .  . 

. 66  .  . 

10  . 

. 

HERRING  ROE 

Canned  Fish 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy - - 

No.  2%,  Choice....-.-.-..— 
No.  2%,  Std . . 


GRAPEFRUIT 
8  oz. 

No.  2  — . 

No.  6  . 


,77%  .87% 
1.10  1.16 
3.30  3.60 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  or.  . . . 

No.  1  - 

No.  800  . . 

No.  2  . . — 

No.  6  . . — . 


.61  .62% 
".’72%  ".76 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2%.. 

No.  10  — . 

Choice,  No.  2%..—.' 
No.  10 


Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%m 
Choice,  No.  2%..— — 

Std.,  No.  2% . - . 

No.  10,  Water.—.—.. 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P,. . 


1.86 

1.70 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . - 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel..  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 . — 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . - . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10..—.. 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10 - 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . — 

No.  211  . . . 

No.  2 . - . . . 

No.  2%  . . 

46  oz . — — 

No.  10  . . . . 


2.00  2.10 

1.70  1.86 

1.60  1.65 


.-.  1.26 
8.60 


10  oz .  1.60 

No.  2.  17  oz. _  1.66 

No.  2.  19  oz .  2.00 


LOBSTER 

Flats.  1  Ih.— . 

Ih.  _ 

Ih . 


1.00 

3.00 


1.16 

8.25 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz. . 

6  oz.  — - . 

8  oz.  - - - - 

10  oz. 

Selects,  6  oz....... 


6.60 

3,26 

1.96 


.96 

1.10 

1.90 

2.20 


1.60 

1.76 

2.00 


6.60 

8.26 

1.96 


1.00 

1.10 

2.00 

2.20 


1.86 

1.65 

1.60 


6.50 

3.26 


1.70 

1.56 

1.45 

1.10 


1.90 

1.76 

1.66 

4.00 

6.00 

8.60 


1.80 

1.66 

1.60 

1.20 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1..— 

Flat.  No.  % . . 

Cohoes.  Tall,  No.  1..— . - 

Flat.  No.  1 . — . 

No.  %  - 

Pink.  TbII.  No.  1 . . . 

Flat.  No.  % . . - . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . - . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . — 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


6.00  6.26 


1.70 

2.00 

1.60 

1.86 


li 


6.86 


.60  ... 
.82%  .- 
1.20  ... 
1.66  ... 
2.76  ... 

6.60  ... 


SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small .  1.36 

No.  1.  Medium . — _ _ ...  1.40 

No.  1,  Large. . — ....  1.60 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

Oil,  Key . 3.60 

Oil,  Keyless _  2.90 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton-. . 

%  Oil,  Carton . - . .  3.80 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . -.—  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48’a . — . 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  24's . .  . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48's . — —  ....... 

Light  Meat,  Is . — — — . 


3.80 

2.70 


z 


2.46 

1.70 

2.00 


2.60 

1.76 


2.66 

1.70 

1.16 

1.90 


2.76 

1.70 

1.20 

2.00 


1.60  1.70 

8.26  8.80 


...—  6.02% 
11.60  12.00 

- _  6.00 

4.16  4.26 

10.60  10.66 
6.76  6.86 

3.90  3.96 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  mast  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles ;  Retorts ; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
New  and  used.  Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on 
30-day  free  trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — 5  Pumpkin  Seeders;  2  Sprague  Pumpkin  Cutters; 
3  Anderson  Vegetable  Dicers;  5  Fir  Tanks;  3  Hydraulic  Presses. 
Wm.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of  any  canning 
equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for  spot  cash  or  to  exchange 
for  new  machinery.  Write  for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete 
line  of  up-to-date  canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED — Used  Huntley  12'  to  16'  Blancher;  Large  Clipper 
Cleaner;  Sheboygan  Washer.  The  Johannes  Pure  Food  Co.,  Inc., 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Pulp  in  five  gallon  cans.  Made  from 
strictly  whole  tomatoes.  Good  color  and  fine  flavor.  W.  L.  Jones 
Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Food  Chemist  for  year-round  position  with  large 
Eastern  canner.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address 
Box-B  2250  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Several  experienced  field  men  in  canning  house 
crops  acquainted  in  the  Tri-State  territory.  Address  Box  B-2248 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 


IV rite  for  Catalogue  and  Jurther  parttculara 


PATENTED 


MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  year  round  operated  plant.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  vacuum  packing.  Location  not  essential.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2245  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Salesman,  experienced  in  contact¬ 
ing  the  canned  foods  trade.  First  class  references.  Address 
Box  B-2237  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  machinist,  25  years’  experience 
in  general  can  manufacturing  line.  Now  in  executive  position 
but  desires  change  of  location  in  either  can  manufacturing  or 
can  machinery  manufacturing  line.  Address  Box  B-2246  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager  by  man  with 
25  years’  experience  in  production  and  maintenance.  Practical 
and  thorough.  Can  build,  equip  and  pack.  Experience  covers 
particularly  peas,  lima  beans,  stringless  beans,  tomatoes.  Also 
worked  with  tomato  pulp,  catsup,  salad  dressing  and  pork  and 
beans.  Employed  but  desire  change  first  of  year.  Address 
Box  B-2249  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE 

Stringless  Bean  Canner 


Dusters 

Sprayers 

Cleaners 

Graders 

Snippers 

Shakers 

Picking  Tables 


Nubbin  Graders 

Cut  Bean  Graders 

Trucks 

Cunveyors 

Rod  Washers 

Elevators 

Junior  Graders 


Pre-Graders 
Unit  Graders 
Hoppers 
Fillers 

Labeling  Machines 

Boxers 

Stitchers 


Send  for  Catalog  No.  I 
and  Prices. 

Seattle,  Wash.;  Ogden,  Utah;  Columbus,  Wis.; 
Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. ;  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario; 
and  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Canning  Machinery  ^or  the 
^  Discriminating  Buyer 

Complete  Plants  for 

Peas,  Tomatoes,  Citrus  Fruits, 
Sea  Foods,  etc. 

Write  for  catalog 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

701  E.  LOMBARD  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Kyler  Labeling  Machine 


Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  o/  can  sizes 


**It  has  everything  with  half  the  parts" 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTBIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
CaUi.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  SeatUe,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


SPLIT  LDAO 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contribtdions  Welcome 


PREDICTION:  FAIR  BUT  COOLER 

Mrs.  Smith  (showing  portrait  of  herself  in  her 
mother’s  arms) :  This  is  how  I  looked  twenty  years 
ago. 

Guest:  Wonderful!  And  who  is  the  baby  on  your 
arm? 

Bluenose ;  Pardon  me,  young  lady,  but  in  the  matter 
of  your  dress,  don’t  you  think  you  could  show  a  little 
more  discretion? 

Flapper:  Migosh,  some  of  you  guys  ain’t  never 
satisfied ! 


HIS  MONEY’S  WORTH 

First  Scotchman:  I  sat  through  that  picture  show 
three  times  last  night. 

Second  Scotchman:  Why,  I  heard  it  was  a  terrible 
show. 

First  Scotchman:  That’s  just  it!  It  was  so  lousy  I 
had  to  sit  through  it  three  times  to  get  my  money’s 
worth. 


SOME  PARADE! 

“You  should  have  seen  the  circus  parade  this  morn¬ 
ing.  First  there  were  the  elephants,  then  the  other 
animals  and  then  Lady  Godiva  on  a  horse.” 

“And  what  came  after  that?” 

“A  policeman  with  a  summons!” 

SANDY  AGAIN 

The  Scotch  patient  was  fumbling  in  his  pocket. 

“You  don’t  need  to  pay  me  in  advance,”  said  the 
dentist. 

“I’m  not  going  to,”  was  the  reply.  “I’m  only  count¬ 
ing  ma  money  before  you  give  me  the  gas.” 

“It  says  there  that  thousands  of  germs  can  live  on 
the  point  of  a  needle.” 

“What  a  strange  diet.” 


#  Designed  for  o  high  speed  line  of  180  to  240  No.  2  cans 
per  minute  this  machine  developes  maximum  capacity  in  a 
minimum  space.  The  first  screen  splits  the  load  in  half. 
Smaller  sizes  going  to  the  screens  below  to  be  regraded,  and 
the  larger  sizes  continue  on  through  the  screens  above.  By 
regrading  the  split  load  a  very  substantial  increase  of  the 
smaUer  grades  is  obtained.  Screens  ore  well  built,  in  fact 
we  hove  never  had  to  replace  one.  Write  Berlin  Chapman 
Co.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


“What  would  your  wife  do  if  you  should  die  to¬ 
morrow?”  asked  the  insurance  salesman  as  he  popped 
in  the  door. 

But  we  had  the  answer  to  that  one  before  he  could 
continue. 

“She’d  probably  go  to  the  funeral,  if  it  wasn’t  the 
day  for  her  bridge  club,”  we  parried. 

An  American  staying  in  a  London  hotel  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  an  Aberdonian,  who  asked  him:  “And  what 
country  do  you  belong  tae?” 

“The  greatest  country  in  the  world!”  replied  the 
American. 

“Man!  So  dae  I,”  replied  Sandy,  “but  you  dinna 
speak  like  a  Scotsman.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJOSTEBS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  PicUnq. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPEB,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
lames  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (CorrugatMl)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  FUld,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  emd  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  GasoUne,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTINO  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IR. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Til. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Til 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagrara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous.  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Unks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianap>olis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morrm,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSHAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co,,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORAnNG  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 


Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy,  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Eto. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  RT.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  C^arbxirg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  lire.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
B«rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Barlln,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSECTICIDES. 

Aqicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoo^ston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  lackeled. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMSton,  Bl. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


kraut  cutters. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Foo^  Madiinery  Coiporation,  HooTOSton,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Smtt  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  VaUey  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Lan^eth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Rl. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Contfnuons. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  SpringReld,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  RL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  M^y. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  AR  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  VaUey  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  LWford,  Corm. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  RL 
SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (Insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  MRwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Bomlng 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRREBS  FOR  KETTLES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STRING  BEAN  MACIHMERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaaara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 
TANKS.  MetaL 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined.  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TIN  PLATE. 

Wheeling  Steel  Corp.,  WheeUng,  W.  Va. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  01 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarisurg,  VRs. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  IndiaiiAPoUs,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BeiUn-Chapman  Co..  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 


also  For  Cut  String  Beans 

Built  in  two  sizes- -Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 


%  For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

#  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

%  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

%  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

%  Compression  adjustment. 

%  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 
Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


PJLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  GAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

^JS^BALTIMORE^ 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


Disease  -  resistant 
Strains 


Associated  Seed  Groivers,  Inc 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Neu)  liavcn,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAnqclcs  Memphis  Salinas 


